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~ Che Independent, 


UNCHRISTIAN SELF-CULTURE. 


EWe have received a deeply interesting letter, 
published below, and with it a note, which, on 
some accounts, should go with it, and which we 
take the liberty of inserting here. 


My Awaxkener anD Reprover: 

I respectfully ask you to give the accompanying 
parrative a place in The Independent, for my re- 
lief. I shall be happy when I have given my 
warning. Repentance is not diffident, hardly 
modest. My motto I got from Seneca: “ Philo- 
sophia stemma non inspicit. Platonem non accepit 
nebilem philosophia, sed fecit.”. Now my motto is: 
“ Whatsoever ye would that” etc. I'll try and help 
you. Your Frienp. 





We shall be surprised if this confession does not 
strike many & conscience with conviction of like 
wastefulness of knowledge and power. There are 
thousands who are mere mind-misers. They hoard 
knowledge. They heap up treasures without use. 
Others, with wondrous fitness of faculty for usefal- 
ness, are delicately kept, like a lute in its case, and 
theugh made to soothe, to cheer, to lead, they will, 
when rendering up to God an account of life, be 
sbliged to confess thdt no soul has ever besn led 
by them along any upward path ! 

It may be that this sober and earnest confession 
may be a beginning of usefulness to our unknown 
friend and reader. Our columns are open. 

H. W. B.] 


— 


A Scholar's Confession. 


Naw York, July 20, 1862. 
Te Rev. Henry W. Berousr: 

Mar. Evirror: I read your sermons in The Inde- 
pendent, and a sentence in one of them has filled 
me with self-abasement. Your doctrine is, He who 
receives is bound to give. I have just passed the 
“orand climacteric” of life, and have lived these 
sixty-three years as a semi-recluss. My father 
had money enough to supply all my wants, be- 
eause all my wants were comprised in one word 
—beoks. 

ln a large and retired family, I was my father’s 
favorite daughter, and he allowed me to become a 
book-eater. I read every new publication of interest 
that my time would allow, and all my time was my 
own. I permitted no one to direct or hinder me, 
and cared not who criticised me. Irambled much 
among the libraries of my favorites, Philadelphia 
and New Haven, but visited so few friends, and 
worked so little for the poor, and watched so little 
with the sick, that my life was one breathless chase 
after mere mental self-sustenanece. As a woman, 
I suppose I have a heart, but my intellect seems to 
have eaten it up. Scholarship has been my idolatry, 
not so much for the fame of it as for its agreeable 
self-absorption. My first ambition was languages, 
andl tried Latin, Greek, French, Russian, German, 
and Italian. I have read some of their historians 
and poets. Dante's Inferno, Milton’s Paradise Lost, 
and Shakespeare’s Tempest, I nearly committed to 
memory. For the last forty years it has been my 
habit to run over the best articles in The Edin- 
burgh Review and Lendon Times. Of my own 
countrymen, I prefer Prescott, Bryant, and Long- 
fellow ; and of our female authors, 1 most relish 
Mrs. Stowe and Miss Sedgwick. 

I do now with grief confess, that I have been a 
gormandizer of beozs. It seems asif I am nowa 
mere conglomerate, wholly made up of others. I 
am they. I wonder if any of my original personal 
identity is left! I am afraid that in another world 
each author who has enriched my mind will come 
and take from me what he gave, and thus leave me 
poor indeed! Perhaps they all would say, “ Why 
did you not do untoothers as wedidto you? Could 
you not find any ignorant and necessitous whom 
you could benefit? What apology have you to 
offer to the ten thousand uneultivated whom you 
eould have enlightened ?”’ 

Mr. Editor: From my inmost heart I eannot 
help feeling that the condemnations of your sermon 
fall upon me here. He who receives is bound, in 
his time and measures, to give. This maxim is 
common sense, Christian politics, and Gospel truth, 
binding on every grade of ability. You quote that 
saered (yet to me damning) text, (Prov. iii. 27,) 
“Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, 
when it is in the power of thy hand to do it.” For 
more than fifty years I have hoarded knowledge 
with a miser’s greed, and during that time have 
@istributed next to nothing to the necessities of the 
ignorant or the young! I have never written or 
publ shed a review of any book I ever read! I 
have passed a life of intense intellectual selfishness ; 
and now I feel that my aecumulations are so many 
witnesses against me. In my abysmal mortifica- 
tion and regret, I begin to rank myself among the 
first-elass pirates! In the beginning of my course 
Tacted from: the worthy desire of improving my 
mind and increasing my happiness. The intellec- 
tual appetite strengthened every time it was grati- 
fied ; and the mere [ hungered, the more I ate, for- 
getting, alas! that the whole of life does not con- 
sist in eating. 

As I eould not find people who wished to talk on 
my topics, [ have had a silent life, save a few 
letters I once wrote on African Colonization. If I 
had been a great talker, that would have been 
something, though comparatively a very small 
something. I believe that Miss Edgworth’s 
“Parent’s Assistant” and Mrs. Stowe’s “Unele 
Tom’s Cabin” have done five thousand times more 
real good than I have done with my half-century 
ofhard study. The heavens and the earth are fall 
of benedictions on these noble women. Oh! itisa 
mistake, an awful mistake, an inexcusable mistake, 
to live for one’s self. Nature's doctrine and the 
Gospel’s doctrine is, “ Be ready to distribute, will- 
ing to eommunieate.” The lake that turns the 
mill-wheel keeps healthy by its outlettings. | 
have denied myself through life the happiness of 
giving. I cannot now excuse myself for not trans- 
jating and publishing some of the noble works 
which have appeared in Germany and Russia and 
France, er for not taking the place of head in some 


- female eollege, or orphan charitable society, or city 


mission. I now think of half a dozen ways in 
which my talents and attainments might have 
been employed to strengthen the risen and mold 
the rising generation ; yet, woe is me, I have neg- 
leeted them all. 

Mr. Editor: It is with acutest heart-pain that I 
have written the above. I write thus not to ask 
your adviee or your opinion. I need neither. I 
write that I may warn every young lady through- 
eut my country not to do as I have done. My 
Young sisters, choose some department in human 
life according to your talents and taste, and then 
study and labor for its advancement in knowledge, 
Vuatue, and happiness; thus you will live best for 
ourselves by living most out of yourselves. 

An InreciectuaL Hermit. 





A SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING of the New York State 
Temperance Society is called by the Hon. Judge 
ay of Delhi, President, to be held at Sara- 





AOLUME XIV. 


tega Springs, Aug. 26,at 104.0. A full attendance 
of friends of the eause ie requested. 











BY REV. ROBERT M. HATFIELD. 


Tue tongue is an “unruly evil, full of deadty 
poisen,” and harder to be tamed than any wild 
beast or monster of the deep. Many persons who 

“seem to be religious,’ never secure the grace that 
would enable them to bridle and govern their 
tongues. In glancing at some illustrations of this 
truth, I shall have no oceasion to refer to lying, or 
profene swearing, or to what the apostle “calls 
filthy communications.” These sins are so flag- 
rant and abominable, that the man who indulges 
in them cannet be a decent heathen, much less a 
Christian. But there are other abuses of the 
tongue, into which even good men are liable to 
glide almost imperceptibly, against which it may 
be well for us to be warned. Among these evils 
we place a superfluity of words. There is alto- 
gether too much talking in the world. “In the 
multitude of words there wanteth not sia.” “A 
fool’s voice is known by multitude of words.” 
“‘Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue, keepeth 
his soul from troubles.” Where there is one man 
who sins by remaining silent when he ought to 
speak, there are ten who sin by speaking when 
they ought to keep silent. It is almost impossible 
for an incessant talker to avoid saying many fool- 
ish and hurtful things. 

Words fitly chosen are like apples of gold ina 
frame-work of silver. But words blurted out 
without regard to circumstances or fitness, are like 
a jewelof goldinaswine’ssnout. Whoever would 
have what Solomon calls a “ wholesome tongue,” 
must allow it opportunities for rest. If the little 
member be kept in perpetual motion, it will be sure, 
“like a sharp razor, to work deceitfully.” 

Frivolous talking is another and very common evil. 
I am far from believing that Christians should al- 
ways be straining after pompous and solemn 
words. We are acquainted with Christians who 
are altogether too religious in their conversation. 
Their speech is “larded too frequently, and out 
of time, with serious phraseology,” and all their 
words move as if on stilts. Such a manner is 
apprepriate for the hypocrite, but does not be- 
come a single-hearted and devout Christian. 
The ability to tell or enjoy a good story is not 
an evidence of depravity. Attic salt is not the 
identical salt with which the Gospel requires us 
to season our speeeh. But there is no necessary 
antagonism between the two. Some of the best 
and most lovable men in the world have the 
keenest appreciation of witand humor. A hearty 
laugh is not only lawful, but expedient, and doeth 
good like a medicine. We are not disposed to 
quarrel with the saying, that— 

- ‘* A Httle nonsense now and then, 

Is relished by the wisest men,” 
but it should be only a little nonsense; and the 
now and then should not recur too frequently. 
Foolish talking and jesting are not convenient, and 
the habitual trifler isat best but asuperficial Chris- 
tian. Frivolity of speech and the levity of manner 
that corresponds with it, are most unfavorable to 
the enjoyment of communion with God. Every- 
thing in our circumstances, in our relations to our 
fellow-men and to the invisible world, call us te 
sobriety and cireumspection. Death and life are 
in the power of the tongue, and for every idle word 
that men speak they shall give account in the day 
of judgment. It was with great propriety, there- 
fore, that David prayed, “ Set a watch, O Lord, be- 
fore my mouth; keep the door of my lips.” The 
practice of making extravagant and exaggerated 
statements is another evil from which we are to re- 
strain our tongues. 

This is an evil into which ardent and impulsive 
people. are very apt to be betrayed. And it is a 
most foolish and useless habit, for as soon as a per- 
son comes to have the reputation ef using “too 
much red in his paint,’ everybody judges his pic- 
tures in view of that fact. The most vehement 
declarations of such a pereon carry less weight with 
them that the simple yea ornay of an undemonstra- 
tive Quaker. And when this habit of overstating 
facts is once fixed, it is almost impessible to correet 
it. Ivremember to have heard of a minister of the 
Gospel whore offenses in this regard were of such 
a character that he was cited before his brethren to 
answer for his fault. He manifested an excellent 
spirit, was willing to be reproved, and promised 
amendment for the future. He assured his breth- 
ren that he had struggled and prayed against this 
infirmity for years. It was his thorn in the flesh, 
a real messenger of Satan to buffet him. He grew 
earnest and waxed eloquent over the matter, and 
finally capped the climax by exelaiming, “My 
dear brethren, you can hardly know how mueh 
suffering this fault has cost me. J have shed 
barrels of tears on account of it.” Tradition says 
that the association accepted the brother's apology, 
and voted him incorrigible. Among men and 
women professing godliness there are agreat many 
who have impertinent and intermeddling tongues. 
Paul, in one of his letters to Timothy, speaks of a 
class of persons whe are “ not only idle, but tattlers 
also, and busybodies, speaking things which they 
ought not.” If this evil was restricted to the 
“younger widows” at the time of the apostie’s 
writing, it has a very wide diffusion since. Men 
and women are: found in every community who 
have a morbid fondness for interfering with the 
business of their neighbors. Nothing occurs with- 
in the circle of their observation, from buying a 
bonnet to building a church, but they must lay 
their tongues to it. 

If these intermeddlers would act upon the apos- 
tolic injunction, and “study to be quiet and do 
their own business,” many families and churches 
that are now distracted would have rest and quiet- 
ness. Andthey would find such a course emi- 
nently conducive to their own comfort, for “he 
that passeth by and meddleth with strife belonging 
not to him, is like one that taketh a dog by the 
ears.” It is better to let the dogs alone, unless the 
duty of taking them by the ears is imperative. _ 

But of all the sins of the tongue, evil speaking is 
perhaps the most common as well as the most 
pernicious. By evil speaking I do not mean false 

and malicious statements made to injure an absent 
perron. The slanderer is the meanest liar that 
walks upon the face of the earth. South says, “It 
‘was an apposite saying of one of the ancients, that 
both the teller and the hearer of false stories ought 
to be banged—one by the tongue, the other by the 
ears; and were every one of them so served, I sa 
pose nobody would be so fond of the many mis- 
chiefs brought by such persons upon the peace of 
the world as to be concerned to cut them down, 


unless, perhaps, by cutting off the forementioned 
parts by which they hung. 

The command, “ Speak evil of no man,” is ex- 
plicit and positive, and forbids our speaking evil of 
the absent, even though what we say be as true as 
the G -_ And the grounds on which the prohi- 
bition of evil speaking rests, are obvious on a mo- 
ment’s reflection. The practice of di ing our 
fellow-men, by proclaiming their faults, is one that 
gratifies the worst passions of the human heart ; 
and the zest with whieh the backbiter in 
the work of detraction, and the manner in which 


oh oe than butter,” 





while yet they are “ 


“But as we were allowed of God to be put in Trust with the Gospel, 





friend around the corner of the street, or into a 
private rogm, he says in tones intended to be. mel- 


ancholy, “Have you heard the bad news? No? 
Not heard it! well, it is dreadful, and I am so 
sorry. To think of the disgrace of his family, and 
the injury done to the church. Who would have 
thought it possible for Mr. —— to fall into sucha 
sin?” After relating the affair with minute par- 
ticnlarity, and gloating over its disgusting details 
with devilish satisfaction, he passes on to repeat 
the story wherever and as often as he can find an 
ear open to receive it. And to every confidant he 
gives a solemn charge that they shall keep what 
he has committed to them as a secret, sacred and 
inviolate. In other cases he employs insinuations 
and suggestive hints in carrying forward his nefa- 
rious work. There are some natures to whom the 
hearty and generous praise of the best of men is as 
wormwood and gall. 

When they hear it said of Mr. A. that he is 
liberal in his benefactions to the poor; their re- 
sponse is, “Yes, but he has plenty of money; it 
costs him no self-denial to be liberal, and he is 
very willing that people should know what he 
gives.” Mr. B. is commended as a good and con- 
sistent Christian, and they say, “ Yes, I hope he is 
a Christian; but God alone can see the heart. I 
have my fears with regard to him. I have heard 
reports that are not much to his credit.” Mrs. C. 
is spoken of as an amiable woman, an affectionate 
wife, and a devoted mother, and one of these vam- 
pires is all ready to reply, “ Yes, she is a good 
woman, but she has her faults. Her husband and 
children coufd tell you some things, if they would.” 
Such a tongue is a fire,a world of iniquity, and 
setteth on fire the course of nature, and is- set on 
fire of hell. From such a tongue, “ Geod Lord 
deliverus.” “He that will love life and see good 
days, let him refrain his tengue frem evil, and his 
lips that they speak no guile,” for “if any man 
offend not in word, the same is a perfect man, and 
able also to bridle the whole body.” 


re 





LAZARUS AT THE GATE. 
BY MES, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


Tuis parable is-one of a series of utterances 
which give, as it were, the key-note of the heart of 
Jesus Christ while he abode in our world. 

When a distinguished stranger visits our country 
everybody is anxious to learn his impressions :— 
what strikes him most, oftenest, most intensely— 
what does his mind seem to run on, so that his 
discourse is colored by it? So when the Creator 
took up his tent in this world and dwelt among us, 
what did he think of—what impressed him most 
keenly—what did he speak of oftenest—what lay 
on his heart, and came out in his discourses? 
Clearly it was an infinite pity for the poor ignorant 
oppressed lower class. What was the sin which 
moved his gentle mind to the most vehement indig- 
nation? It was that hard-hearted “don’t care” 
which was then, as it is now, the staple of the 
world for poor low common human“nature. The 
weak—the sickly—the homely—the unlovely, un- 
washed, unkempt, uncared-for eommon masses— 
these were what moved his soul—what he bore on 
his heart, and for whose wrongs he grew severe 
and terrible. For their sakes the God refused all 
the palaces of the earth that he might be born in a 
stable-—refused purple and fine linen for peasant gar- 
ments—refused ease and leisure for hard toil, scanty 
fare, and the narrow details of a carpenter’s shop in 
Nazareth. Would a father take up his abode in a 
princely hotel of a rebel capital, while his son, 
wounded and 4 prisoner, was lying on the bare 
ground im a filthy prison? Would a wife live in 
luxury while her wounded husband was in squalid 
poverty and neglect? No. True love says, Give 
me the hard lot of my beloved; give them more or 
give me nothing. So Christ chose to be bern in 
the lower classes, and to try by experience for 
thirty years a life of obscure toil and poverty. 
And when he spoke as the crowned Messiah, he 
spoke from a heart in sympathy with the lowest of 
mankind. 

This parable is one of a number which he hurled 
like celestial arrows, at the scoffing Scribes and 
Pharisees, who ridiculed and scorned him for his 
familiar sympathy and intimacy with the scorned, 
despised lower castes. This man receiveth sinners 
and eateth with them, they said. Jesus replies in 
the parable of the lost sheep, the lost piece of silver, 
the prodigal son ; and then he strikes a deeper and 
more terrible string, and paints in pictures whose 
perspective goes far inte the world unseen—the 
great representative parable of human soeicty. 


Thoughtless Dives, clothed in purple and fine ? 


linen, faring sumptuously every day: despised 
Lazarus, loathsome, foul, lying at his gate. 

No crime is alleged against Dives except a life 
of thoughtless “don’t care,” while unnoticed misery 
lies at his gate. Doubtless he might have had 
eensibilities so fine that the sight and smell of such 
an object would take away his appetite ; and so he 


~never looked that way, or allowed a word to be 


told him of that misery. He had no objections that 
the dogs should lick his sores if they pleased, but 
he didn’t want to hear about it. What could be 
done with the creature? He was sure he didn’t 
know ; it was no business of his. 

And then the indignant heart of love turns the 
reverse of the medal. If you do not care, J do. 
That poor ereature you despised, is my child and 
your brother. You might have taken him in— 
washed and clothed and fed and comforted—and 
you would not; and now you lie at his gate, and 
ecmplain unheeded as he did. 

Again, in the picture ef the last judgment, no 
positive crime is alleged against the condemned. 
They seem surprised at the words of their Judge. 
When saw we thee an hungered, athirst, or sick, 
and in prison, and did not minister tothee? They 
might have been pious church-goers, singers of 
anthems, and sitters at sacraments, and letters- 
alone of poor, mean, miserable, uneducated, disgust- 
ing, ill-smelling people—counting them only as 
swarming vermin, and wondering why per- 
mitted them to live; and yet the God-Man asserts 
his humanity. Inasmuch as ye did it not to oneof 
the least of these, my brethren, ye did it not to me. 

Lazarus has Jain at the gate of all nations: 
Lazarus in one form or ano‘her—with one manner 
of speech or another. 

At one gate he has lain in the person of the fet- 
tered slave ; and his wounds, filthy and unwashed, 
are all of our giving. This nation bound him, 
bruised him with many stripes, and rolled him in 
the filthy mire of oppression till his visage was 
more marred than any of the sons of men, and then 
made his unsightliness,and uncleanness the reason 
and excuse for haughty contempt. Polite society 
held its nose. Tender-hearted society could not 
be shocked with hearing te disgusting details. 
Busy society had something else to do than attend 
to him. Refined society were willing those poor 
dogs of Abolitionists out there should how! round 
him if they would, only they must be allowed to 
shut the window and draw down the curtains. 

Nay, the windows of churches have been shut, 
and the blinds drawn, lest a groan from him should 
disturb the singing of devout anthems ; and priests 
and Levites have passed delicately on the other side. 
Everything relating to Lazarus was tabooed, in 
good society. How could people want to disturb 
refined and elegant Christian life with such 
unsavory allusions? What God made such a 
creature for is a mystery, and what is to be done 
with him a delicate question, which they piously 
leave with God. : 

Well, God has aceepted the question. Let us 
ree how for a year past an inyisible hand has 


forced the black man up to our ians, our gen- 
erals, our statesmen, our 3 and a voice 
stern as fate has said, Will you own this man—will 
you have him—yes or no? 


oven so We speak, not as pleasing Hen but God, 
NEW YORK, THURSDAY, AUGUST 7, 1862. 









we arm 
God is a great statesman, and if he has taken the 

patronege of Lazarus at the gate, it is better to be 

2 d doing, while his wrath is kindled but a 
e, 


With our best heart’s blood we are paying the 
awful debt to God’s justice. With the blood of 
vietims, young, beautiful, innocent—themselves 
guiltless of the nation’s great oppression—is the 
dreadful ransom of our guilt being exacted. 

Stearns, Putnam, Lowell—were they not all the 


martyrs of liberty, gniltless of conniving at our 
great wrong ? S 

- The innocent for the guilty! As He, the great 
Head of the human race, wrought out redemption 
by undeserved death-pangs, se by lines dearer than 
heart’s-blood must our nation’s guilt be expiated ! 


WHI’S READY? 
BY EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 





Gop helpus! Who's ready? There’s danger before! 

Who's armed and who’s mounted? the foe’s at the 
door ! 

The smoke of his cannen hangs black o’er the plain ; 

His shouts ring exultant while counting our slain ; 

And Northward and Northward he presses his line— 

Who’s ready? O forward !—for yours and for mine! 


No halting, no discord, the moments are Fates ; 

To shame or to glory they open the gates! 

There’s all we hold dearest to lose or to win; 

The web of the future to-day we must spin; 

And bid the hours follow with knell or with chime— 
Who’s ready? O forward !—while yet there is time! 


Lead armies or councils—be soldier a-field — 

Alike, so your valor is liberty’s shield! 

Alike, so you strike when the bugle-notes call, 

For country, for fireside, for Freedom to All! 

The blows of the boldest will carry the day— 

Who’s ready? O forward !—there’s death in delay ! 


Earih’s noblest are praying, at home and o’er sea, 
“God keep the great nation united and free !” 

Her tyrants watch, eager to leap at our life 

If once we should falter or faint in the strife ; 

Our trust is unshaken, though legions assail— 
Who's ready? O forward !—and Right shall prevail ! 


Who's ready? “ All ready!’ undaunted we cry; 

“ For Country, for Freedom, we’ll fight till we die! 

No traitor, at midnight, shall pierce us in rest; 

No alien, at noonday, shall stab us abreast ; 

The God of our Fathers is guiding us still— 

ALL FORWARD! WE'RE READY, AND CON- 
QUER WE WILL!” 





“OLD YALE.” 
BY REV. JOHN P. GULLIVER. 


Tuere is nothing specially euphonious in these 
two words. They have neither the mellifluonsness 
of a Greek phrase nor the majesty of a Latin appel- 
lative. No one would be tempted by any intrinsic 
sweetners or smoothness to roll them habitually as 
a dainty rhetorical morsel under the tongue. Yet 
there thousands, not to say tens of thousands, 
restore over our broad land, in whom those 
homely Words stir up more pleasant thoughts, more 
memories bounding in joyous vigor, more sym- 
pathies quivering with emotion, than any other 
two words in the language. 


To such, a few paragraphs concerning the recent- 


Commencement Week at New Haven will not be 
unwelcome. 

One who has been familiar with the commence- 
ments of past years, will notice the inroad recently 
made by the social upon the merely literary ob- 
servances of the festival week at Yale. The 


-“Concio ad Clerum” and the Phi Beta Kappa ora- 


tion are no longer, as formerly, the chief points of 
attraction. The attendance upon the former is 
often almost ridiculously small, while the assem- 
bled visitors always seem in doubt whether the 
latter will turn out to be a treator a bore. Butno 
such hesitaney is exhibited concerning the various 
reunions now in vogue. The numerous class- 
meetings usually “make a night of it,” and are 
noisy in the inverse ratio of the age of those attend- 
ing them. The Alumni meeting is the central 
point of attraction for the week. The Alumni 
dinner is of course frugal and always joyous. The 
Society gatherings are jolly and pathetic by turns. 
The levee at the President’s house, whom all de- 
light to honor, is the pleasant climax of a week of 
enjoyment. 

The chief feature of the Alumni meeting of the 
present year was the happy commemoration of 
Prof. Larned and Mr. Herrick, who have been 
called from the scenes of their lifeleng labor during 
the last few months. The virtues and services of 
the former, known far better to the few most 
intimate with him than to the great body of the 
College commonwealth, were vividly portrayed by 
Prof. Porter. The latter, better known, in active 
sympathy with all around him, familiar to the 
recollections of every student for perhaps forty 
years past, an earnest, faithful, genial, versatile 
man, of varied and accurate scholarship, though 
net a graduate, whose whole being was bound up 
in the College, who lived in its life, and in time 
poured his whole life into its vitality, till the force 
of his presence was felt along every nerve and 
in every member, furnished a theme for worthy 


eulogy, which was most worthily handled. 


It was conceeded on all hands that a more beau- 


tiful tribute to a beautiful character had never 


been heard within those walls, than that paid by 
Prof. Thacher to Edward C. Herrick. The astrono- 


mer, the naturalist, the self-impelled student, the 


self-made scholaz, the bibliographer, the financier, 


the son, whose filial devotion would be a living 


poem were it not something holier and more beau- 


tifal—were made to pass before us in succession, till 


even those who had known him best wondered 
that they had known him so slightly. “He was,” 
said Prof. Thacher, “the genius of the College. 
He was born upon its soil. He never left it. 
Night and day, in vacation and in term time, he was 
always here. His love to it was singularly mingled 
with his love to his mother, and both affections 
bound him to this spot. But once have I ever 
known him to utter an impatient word. That was 
when he was urged, for the sake of recruiting his 
manifestly wasting strength, to seek @ change of 
scene. With great decision and emphasis he re- 


} plied, ‘I will notleave New Haven while my mother 


His care for the College was hardly an in- 


enoseten) henwe sted writin the, posoent Cots 
liege. He 


1l.—With a heavy heart and a 
began this day to dismantle the old 
house which has served us for a habitation so long 
and so well. 
“* Heo dulcia linquimnue arva.’ 

“ May 12.—The work goes on. 

“* Linquende domus.’ 
“ May 13.—Last night I slept in the old house. 
It was the last time. 
“7 p.m.—The house is desolate. That which 
was home to me this morning is home no more. 
“Dear old house! I leave thee with sorrow. 
‘Thom ems tha. plese of my birth, and hast been my 
abode unto day. Holy to me; for from thee 
ascended the soul of my father. No other spot 
shall ever be to me like thee. 

“ Vale, iterumque vale ! 
_“ Venerable trees, farewell!” 
So we spoke together of these two pure and 
faithful men, and then we turned to the livin 
present. 
There could be no mistaking the tone of patriot- 
ism which rang through all the assemblies of the 
week. The venerable Judge Ellsworth, Chief- 
Justice of the state of Connecticut, came down 
from Hartford on purpose te propose to the assem- 
bled alumni a resolution “ conjuring” the Govern- 
ment te employ “ all the means known to civilized 
warfare” to put down the rebellion ; a resolution 
whieh he sustained in a speech of glowing patriot- 
ism, and of burning denunciation of slavery, which 
‘was worthy of the crisis and of the man. A sug- 
gestion that a Border-state Democrat and a New 
Epgland Republican might differ widely as to what 
constitutes “the means known to civilized war- 
fare,” and that it might be well to make the reso- 
lution as definite as the speech, was received with 
long continued applause. As Judge Ellsworth, 
however, and many others, thought that what the 
language might gain in preciseness it would lose 
in vigor, the resolution was passed withont amend- 
ment, the whole assembly rising in the vote, to re- 
cord their solemn and deliberate»conviction that 
the time had fully come when no institution or 
interest should be considered “sacred” while the 
country is in peril. 

In like manner, the halls of the College Societies 
echoed with utterances of the loftiest patriotism. 
Linonia rebuked indignantly the only pro-slavery 
words which were uttered during the week, with a 
single exception at the Alumni meeting. The 
annual meeting of the Brothers-in-Unity glowed, 
through its whole progress, with lofty and heroic 
sentiments, from the opening words of Gov. Hop- 
pin of Rhode Island to the closing speech of Dr. 
Rogers of Albany, who told us of a son buried on 
the battle-field, and assured us that, if the necessity 
should céme, this was but the beginning of the 
sacrifices he was prepared to lay upon the altar of 
the country. The h of Northrop, editor of 
The New Haven P. tum, will not soon be for- 
gotten by those who heard it.- The young men of 
the graduating class had caught the spirit of the 
hour. Government, its authority and functions ;— 
Liberty, its sacredness, its universality, and its 
avenging power upon its enemies, were the prom- 
inent themes of the commencement essays. The 
week was a refreshment to every lover of his 
country and of man. “Old Yale” gives no uncer- 
tain sound. More than three hundred of her sons 
are known to be now in the army. Many more 
will soon follow. Learning and culture are bring- 
ing their choicest offerings, none of them too 
precious to be the price of the country’s ransom. 

The honorary degree of LL.D. was conferred 
upon the Count de Gasparin, the enlightened de- 
fender of America in Europe, Pres. Sears of Brown 
University, and Mr. Hawley Olmsted of New 
Haven. 

So, both preudly and gratefully we close up 
another year of the history of “ Old Yale,” and lay 
it away among the records of the past. 





PROGRESS OF THE NATION. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 


In times of peace, our Presidents, Generals, Con- 
gressmen,and Fourth-of July orators are accustemed 
to dilate with fervor to delighted thousands on the 
amazing, unprecedented rapidity of our coun- 
try’s growth and progress, comparing the returns 
of the last with the preceding Census, and showing 
therefrom the doubling, and even quadrupling, of 
the population of some Chicago or St. Paul within 
the last decade—the multiplication on every side 
of furnaces, forges, and factories; the opening and 
yield of new mines of Coal, Iron, Zinc, Copper, 
and Gold; the increased tunnage of Canals and 
Railroads, with the vast extension of those benefi- 
cent channels of intercommunication ; the expan- 
sion, by s0 many millions of acres, of our area of 
cultivation, and the increase, by so many hundreds 
of millions of bushels, of our annual harvest of 
cereals ; and calling on all mankind to note and 
admire the abounding testimonies and trophies of 
our industry, our enterprise, our energy, and our 
thrift, and challenging creation to match the atill 
nascent glories of the Model Republic, and imagine, 
if the mental eye can bear to contemplate the inef- 
fable brightness, what must be our aggregates of 
population, production, wealth, power, luxury, and 
greatness a hundred years hence.—Here the orator 
stops, overwhelmed by the ravishing prospect, the 
band strikes up ‘Hail Columbia!’ the cannon 
roars, and the multitude finds relief from its excess 
of self-complacent enthusiasm ia a tempest of irre- 
pressible cheering. 

Far different is the spectacle now presented— 
far different the elements of our recent progress. 
The flight of blazing bombs, the crash of under- 
mived and falling bridges, the wasted track of ad- 
vancing or retreating armies, the roar of death- 
dealing cannon, the sharp rattle of musketry, the 
groans of wounded or fever-stricken soldiers, the 
miasma of unhealthy camps and crowded hospi- 
tals—such are the more conspicuous features of 
our present condition as a people. What can the 
delvers among census returns, the manipulators of 
statistics, the chanters of peans to our National 
vanity and self-conceit, make of them? Grant that 
Heaven shall kindly spare us the infliction of 
another Feurth of July so anxious and troubled, so 
depressed and mournful, as the last, what can we 
truly say of National Progress throughout the last 
eventful year? 

I think this—That millions of our people have 
been brought through suffering, bereavement, and 
sore humiliation, to realize that whatever is unjust 
is always unprofitable and perilous—that any fab- 
rie of prosperity and luxury founded upon a wrong 
is destined speedily to crumble and vanish—that 
whatever denies and tramples on the rights of 
the lowly and despised undermines and endangers 
the pomp of the lordly and powerful—that there is 


}no safety and no true prosperity for any save in 


ample Opportunity and absolute Justice for each 
and all. Se much everlasting truth has, I believe, 
been flashed from the blazing structures and writ- 
ten on the reddened sky of our last memorable 
year, so that many who were previously oblivious 
or at least careless of its existence, and stecled 
against its obvious application, have taken it deeply 
to heart. 

1 propose here to consider only those evidences 
of true though halting and incomplete progress 
which have been afforded in the conduct and 
avowals of our Military men. 

An army is not a school of genuine democracy. 
On the contrary, it is almost necessarily a despotism. 
In our army, as it existed at the outbreak of the 

aristocratic principle 





The officers 





costo ; over that cents a line. 
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were a favored and exclusive caste, educated at the 
public cost and mo ing the commissions by 
virtue of such education. For nearly half a cen- 
tury, not one commission in a hundred had been 
conferred on those who entered the ranks as pri- 
vates. Nobody enlisted with any idea of rising to 
honorordistinction. Ofcourse, the officers 

called themselves Democrats, and uniformly loathed 
the fundamental idea of democracy. That “all 
men are created equal,” was to them the most pre- 
posterous of self-evident falsehoods. West Point 
graduates were created to receive commissions in 
the army, and ultimately become Colonels and 
Generals ; common Whites to become and remain 
rank and file ; “ niggers” to black officers’ boots and 
groom their horses. Among the thousand to fifteen 
hundred commissioned officers, there were probably 
less than a dozen who did not consider “ Aboli- 
tionist” the most disparaging of epithets, regard the 
support of Lincoln for President as ungentlemanly, 
and deprecate his election as the greatest of Na- 
tional calamities. 

In that spirit, the opening of the contest found 
them. A large pertion of the more energetic and 
ambitious at once ‘forswore the National flag and 
cause, and entered the service of their deadly ene- 
mies. Nearly every one but Price who has attain- 
ed distinction or even high position in the Rebel 
service—Jeff Davis, Lee, Jo. Johnston, Sidney 
Johnston, Beauregard, Stonewall Jackson, Magru- 
der, Bragg, Ruggles, etc.—were West Point grad- 
uates,and a good part of them in the National 
service till they betrayed and deserted it in 1861. 
Of those who adhered to the Stars and Stripes, 
nearly every one was vociferous in his denuncia- 
tions of “ Abolition” and his threats of resigning 
if this should ever be made an “ Abolition” war. 
The bare suggestion that this struggle might pos- 
sibly result in extensive if not general Emancipa- 
tion, was scouted by the great mass of army offi- 
cers as little less than treason. Hence, the war 
was commenced in a purely Pro-Slavery spirit, and 
McDowell's order of June, 1861, forbidding the 
employment or harboring of slaves in the army 
of the Potomac, and Halleck’s fameus No. 3, pro- 
hibiting the reception at all of Blacks coming from 
the Rebel lines, on the ridiculous pretense that 
they might return and carry information to the 
enemy ! are but fair samples of the spirit in which 
cur regular officers proposed to combat this gigan- 
tic Rebellion. . 

But a year has wrought great changes, even 
among those whose prejudices were most invet- 
erate. Gen. McClellan, who last Winter ordered 
the Hutchinsons out of his camps for singing Anti- * 
Slavery songs, and was flattered by injudicieus 
friends with the prospect of election by Southern 
votes as President Lincoln's Pro-Slavery successor, 
now protests that he is employing all the Blacks 
he can get, and only wishes he had more of them. 
Gen. Halleck explains away Order No. 3, and pro- 
claims his unqualified acquiescence in the Confis- 
eation-Emancipation act. Gen. Mitchel—a Ken- 
tucky conservative of the Bell-Everett stamp— 
makes no secret of his conviction that Slavery or 
the Union must perish in this contest, nor of his 
decided preference that the Union shall be saved. 
Gens. Rousseau, Crittenden, (son of*John J..) Nel- 
son, and Jackson, (James S., M. C.,) all Kentuck- 
ians, are understood to have reached the same 
cenclusion, and to be acting accordingly. It is a 
remarkable and impressive truth that those loyal 
officers who were reared among slaves, and are 
themselves siave-owners, are, as a class, far more 
favorable to the Emancipation policy, and place a 
higher estimate om the ability and disposition of 
the Blacks to aid Im preserving the Union; than 
those born and educated in Free States. 

The perverse, irrational crab-fashion wherein 
our officers approach and aceept the Inevitable, has 
perhaps received no better illustration than in the 
speech recently made by Gen. Lew. Wallace of 
Indiana at the recent great War Meeting at Uin- 
cinnati. The gist of that speech isas follews: We 
have made four great mistakes in this war: 1. In 
supposing that 75,000 men would suffice to put 
down this Rebellion; 2. In supposing that the 
Rebels “would or could be conciliated until con- 
vinced that we could beat them out of the field; 3. 
In regarding Slavery, left undisturbed by us, as an 
element of weakness to the Rebels; 4. In not using 
the slaves against their Rebel masters. These 
points would seem too plain to require much eluci- 
dation. Yet note the manner in which Gen. Wal- 
lace panders to while seeking to disarm the anti- 
negro prejudices of his hearers : 


** Now, I come to a third mistake, and you must pardon me, if, 
in alluding to it, I happen to ron against any of your prejudices, 
I want you, before 1 speak of this last mistake, perfeetly to under- 
stand my thoughts and feelings, and I say you mast pardon me if 
I commence by saying that / heartily despise the negrorace. I 
can’t help it. I never see a negro pass me in the street, without 
thinking: There stalks the cause of all this trouble. Inever will 
permit bim to be placed on an equality with white men; it never 
shall be done ; I will fight myself if it ever comes to that. [Loud 
and prolonged cheering.]” 


—What thoughiful person can fail to realize that 
a people who need such a base preamble as this to 
induce them to listen patiently to a proposition that 
Black men shall be permitted and invited to help 
serve and save our fearfully imperiled country, 
must even yet be subjected to the discipline ef dis- 
aster and suffering to qualify them for a true, cem- 
plete deliverance ? 

Contrast witb the above avowal of one born and 
reared in a Free State, the sentiments of the noble 
Gen. Huxter, who, in a recent letter from Port 
Royal to Rev. Dr. Tyng, President ef the National 
Frecdmen’s Relief Association, says : 


“ Satisfied of having attempted, in the absence of instructions, 
todo my duty in the matter according te the best . ym of my 
judgment and a leng experience, every assurance of sympathy 
from men whose characters I esteem is gratifying, and enables 
me to wait with more patience for those inevitable days which are 
to give a policy on the slavery question to our Government. 

“It is my only fear that the lesson may not be understood and 
acted upon until read in characters of blood at the fireside of 
every Northern family. To attein wisdom we must suffer; but 
that wisdom on the Slavery question must finally be obtained, is 
my sustaining faith. 

“Our poopie are not dull of comprehension in regard to matters 
about which free play is given to their common sense. When & 
fire is spreading through a bloek of houses, they do not hesitate 
to batter down an intermediate house to save the remainder of the 
block, When the plague occupies an infected district, the distriet 
is querantioed, and every resource of science and industry put 
forth to rid the locality of its presence, The soldiers of health 
are by no means ordered to mount guard over each smitten house 
and see that the vested interests of pestilence are protected. 
‘Break epen doers, if they be net opened, is the order on these 
occasions. ‘Let in fresh air and sunlight; let purity replace 
corru mn.” 

“ Bat in presence of ene great evil, which has so long breoded 
over our country, the intelligence of a large portion of oar people 
would seem paralysed and helpless. Their moral nerves lie 
under its benumbing shadow. Its breath has been the 
of the pelitical atmosphere in which our statesmen have ner- 
tured; apd never, I , until its beak is dripping with the best 
blood of the country, and its talons tangled in her vitals, will the 
free masees of the loyal states be fully aroused te the necessity of 
ebating the abomination at whatever cost and by whatever agen- 


cies. 
“This is written, not politically, but acoording to my profession 
in the military sense. Peoking ward, there fons Up a possi- 
bility (only too possible) of a peace which shall be nothing but an 
ith every advantage secured to the rebellion. Noth- 


of 

its 
legical and legitimate conclusion. ‘om cause of the 
iaiiun aneet be abated ; the ax must bilatd te the root of the 
upas-tree, which has rained down such bitter fruit 


our coun- 
try, before anything like a permanent peace dan be justly hoped.” 


These are the words of a veteran soldier of the 
Republic, who has freely shed his blood in her 
defense, and would joyfully give his life to-morrow 
if the sacrifice would at all contribute to her rescue 
from the calamities which threaten to overwhelm 
her. He is a slaveholder by inheritance and edu- 
cation; he knows that Slavery “fomented” this 
Rebellion, and that cause and effect must stand or 
fall together. In that eonviction, he and 
urges “abating the abomination at w. cost 
and by whatever agencies,” in order to save the 
life of the Republic. O that all our Military 
ers, from the President downward, were yr 
with his clearness of vision and his intrepidity 
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Sermon 
Henry Ward Beecher.” 


is therefore your confidence, Which hath great 
veel et comet For ye have need of patience, that, after 
ye have done'the will of God, ye might recelve the promise. For 
yot_a little while, and he that shall eome will come, and will 
not tarry. Now the just shall live by faith : bus if any man 
draw back, my soc! shall have no pleasure in him. But we are 
not of them who draw back unto perdition, but of them thet 
believe to the saving of the soul.” —Hzs. x. 35-39, 


These words were addressed—of necessity they 
must have been—to men who had newly come to 
the faith of Christ. They had been brought out of 
idolatry ; they had been brought into contact with 
living ideas that were strange to them ; they had 
beén brought into reformed courses ; they had been 
brought into connection with institutions unlike, 
and worshiping customs differing from, those to 
whith they had been addicted. They had already, 
in their first fervor, heroically suffered under 
active affliction. The apostle says, “ But call to 
remembrance the former days, in which, after ye 
were illuminated”—that is, after you were first 
converted—“ ye endured a great fight of afflictions : 
partly, whilst ye were made a gazing-stock both 
by reproaches and afflictions ; and partly, whilst ye 
became companions of them that were so used. 
For ye had compassion of me in my bonds, and 
took joyfully the spoiling of your goods, knowing 
in yourselves that ye have in heaven a better and 
an enduring substance.” 

Now, it is not difficult, where persecution is 
active, for men to endure heroically. There is a 
stimulus, there is a spirit of resistance, that 
strengthens a man to bear, where there is open, 
declared opposition. > 

But there was a period yet more trying in their 
history than this of actual persecution. There 
came a time of lull and calm tothem. There was 
the lack of stimulating opposition. There was the 
tedium of a life barren of power ; of a life thrown 
out of the current of society ; of a life not in sym- 
pathy with the pursuits of men; of a life that did 
not rest upon visible supports, and that was obliged 
to fall back on its own inward faith in the truth of 
religion, and in the immutability of principle. 
That was a time when they were in more danger 
than when théy were under active persecutions. 

_ The apostle then enunciates the important truth, 
that a Christian must be prepared to wait patiently 
in that long interval which frequently exists be- 
tween the period of activity and its reward; be- 
tween sowing and reaping. You have need of 
patience after you have done the will of God, and 
after that, and still after that. You have need of 
patience just as long as God is pleased to wait 
before he gives you the reward. If you could 
shorten the distamce between cause and effect, 
almost all men could afford to be good. Virtue 
would be easy if every time a man did aright thing 
the reward was immediately counted out to him. 
Itis doing a right thing and waiting to-day, and 
to-morrow, and weeks, and mouths, for the reward 
—s0 long that when it comes you cannot identify 
aé as connected with the action performed ; it is 
diving ana Working for truth and righteousness, and’ 
letting the results come and mingle themselves 
with the course of affairs; it is having faith in 
réctitude and in God, though you do not have vis- 
ible results on which to base that faith—it is this. 
that is the difficult thing. Here is the ground of 
danger, here is the ground of superlative training. 
We are in danger of falling down between the 


‘cause and the effect when there is a long space 
“between them. 


Now, a confidence such as the apostle exhorts 
amen to when he says, “ Cast not away therefore 
your confidence,” must be made up of two elements. 
Tt must be made up of faith, strictly so called ; and 
it must be made up of courage. It must, in the 
first place, be made up of faith in the reality of 
visible things—a”faith that rests upon confidence 
in the divine government as a government which 
includes all things, which rules all things, and 
which, whatever appearances may be, will carry 
out the divine purposes in this world. “A man who 
believes that there are natural laws which work 
as they please, has some sort of ground of confi- 
dence; but it is vague and unsatisfying. It is cold 
and cheerless. I believe in nataral laws; bat I 
believe that they are only the reins by which God 
drives the chariot. He has them in his hands; 
and my comfort and hope in natural laws lies in 
the God that stands behind them, and guides them 
with his will. And to teach a man that things are 
according to natural law, that if he obeys he shall 
be rewarded, and that if he disobeys he shall suf- 
fer, is to put him where, while he is prosperous, he 
may be happy, but where, when he is overwhelmed 
with misfortune, he will have no consolation. We 
must have a faith, not only in natural laws, but in 
the God that governs all natural laws, and that is 
carrying on by natural laws all the processes of 
human life in society. 

Now, a world that is full of God, whether he 
hides or whether he appears; a world in which, to 
our faith, God is maintaining a moral government, 
and seeking great ultimate results—such a world 
is full of consolation to the believer. And this is 
the kind of faith that we are to have. “ Cast not 
away therefore your confidence’—that is your 
confidence in such a God, and in such a govern- 
ment. I said that confidence involved an element 
of courage. It is not merely passive rest, but a 
spirit of certainty. It is a moral courage and high- 
mindedness that does not fluctuate according to 
the change on the surface and in the appearance of 
things. A person that, having this spirit, believes 
in God, and God’s purposes in this world, is never 
daunted ; is never discouraged ; is never. otherwise 
than courageous. This is the spirit that the 
apostle exhorts all men to have, and to have, espe- 
cially, in those intervals when the sight fails, and 
they must needs support themselves by the interior, 
and not by the exterior. % 

God will test our faith in everything. He will 
test our faith in the reality of every truth which he 
has taught us through his Word. 

I. Our faith will be tested in the reality and 
ed of God’s Spirit and work in the human soul. 

ow and then there are men that, being converted, 
go from strength to strength, without much change 
or fluctuation, certainly without much alternation, 
in their hope, to the end of their lives. They al- 
most never doubt. Such is not the experience of 
the greatnumber. In times of great religious per- 
sonal joy, we are notin any danger of being tempted 
to doubt the reality of God's work in the soul. 
The Bible teaches us that by the Holy Ghost the 
soul is renewed ; that a new life is breathed upon 
it; that we become personally communicants with 
God; that we are the objects of his special love and 
care. And when we enter upon what is called an 
experimentally religious life, when we are in the 
first joy of our Christian experience, and when we 
are surrounded by sympathy, and prayers, and 
hymns, and all sustaining influences, then we are 
in no special danger of doubting. If we doubt 
whether we ourselves are subjects of the divine 
work, we do not doubt that there is such a work, 
that it goes on in this world, and that it is operative 
in other men ; and we more than half believe that 
it is carried on in ourselves. poe 

In times of general religious activity, when all 
around about us men are enjoying religion, as the 
phrase goes, we are seldom tempted to doubt the 

pt ef God’s work in this world in the human 
soul. 

But in times of declension, when the love of 
many waxes cold; when worldliness enters into 
the church ; when men that have been full of vigor 
and zeal seem to stumble and fall down all around 
about; when 
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a leafless tree in the autumn waiting for winter, 
withoutone outward demonstration of inward life ? 
Are there not those here who stand hovering 
tremulously on the edge of doubt and skepticism as 
to whether there is anything in religion except 
that which arises from the susceptibility in men ; 
who are inclined to believe that if a man has a 
stropg impulse toward moral feeling, he will ox- 
ience moral feeling, and that if he has a strong 
impulse away from moral feeling, he will not ex- 
perience moral feeling ; and who have about come 
to the conclusion that, after all, there is no God in 
the world, and no Spirit of God acting on the human 
soul, and that man is like an Molian harp, and is 
played upon by human causation, as that instra- 
ment is by the wind? Now, to take out of the 
mind of man faith in God, in the kingdom of God 
within, and in the light and power of the divine 
Spirit, is almost to destroy the vitality of religion 
itself. It is to leave the world dreary enough. 

But our confidence in God’s grace is not to stand 
upon our own or other men’s experience. Our 
confidence in God’s grace is to be an imbreathed 
faith of God, rather than of men. There is a sun 
in the heavens to those in Greenland as much as 
to those in tropical regions. But yet, what does 
the sun.do when it shines on everlasting ice in 
Greenland ? and what does it do when it shines on 
a soil prolific to the last degree in the tropics, firing 
it with life, and causing it to bring forth abundant 
fruits and evidences of solar power? Our faith is 
not to stand in what God does before our eyes, in 
us or in others. It is to stand in God himself; in 
his thought; in his mercy; in his love; in his 
power. They may be displayed before us, or they, 
may be hidden from our sight; but our faith is not 
to rest in the mutable exhibitions of the effects of 
divine power in men: it is to rest in God himself, 
the cause of all effects ; the source of all religious 
life ; the fountain of all things. Let men come or 
go; let men fluctuate as they will ; let long periods 
of decline come upon the church ; let men in whole 
generations degenerate; let spirituality die out, 
and be followed by-formalism and death, God is the 
same, Christ is the same; and our faith is not to 
stand in appearances of piety in men, but in the 
Ged that is behind and above all appearances. 

II. The trials of our faith in God as a provi- 
dential governor, and in our relations to his particu- 
lar providence, will be even more frequent than the 
trials of our faith in God in his spiritual kingdom 
in the soul. It is never difficult to convince men 
that there is a providence, and a particular provi- 
dence, which includes their personal welfare, as 
long as everything goes to suitthem. They have 
a father and mother, and just the father and mother 
that they want. They have a good home, with 
brothers and sisters, and just such a home as they 
like best of all places on earth. They hav@oppor- 
tunities of education, and opportunities of entering 
upon life. For them are social influences, and 
around about them are all circumstances that com- 
bine to make life happy. They have good health, 
and a vigorous and enjoying temperament. They 
have all that they can wish to put them on their 
feet as soon as they are able te move. And when 
they have arrived at years of manhood, they are 
still prospered. Everything tends to promote their 
prosperity. Now such men that are being fed and 
clothed, and that meet with success at every step, 
will tell you, “‘ Certainly, I believe that there is a 
providence of God.” As long as God pats a man 
on the back, he believes in him. As long as every- 
thing a man undertakes to do succeeds, he says, 
“Why, I should be a wretch if I did not believe in 
God’s providence!” Men thatare sustained ; men 
that are pleased ; men that are constantly having 
brought into their hand all the abundance of the 
seas, and into their granary all the abundance 
of the fields—they believe that God has a previ- 
dence. Of course they do! And it is amusing to 
hear one of these men that are all the time prosper- 
ed, talk to a man that grumbles. He says, “‘ There 
must be something Wrong in your case. I have a 
humble trustin God. I should as soon think of 
doubting my own life,as of doubting the provi- 
dence of my God ; and I cannot understand how 
you can be so obdurate!” The man that he is 
talking to is a man with whom everything has 
gone wrong. His father and mother were not con- 
genial, and so his home was a hell. He has a 
rheumatic temperament, and a dyspeptic stomach. 
His faculties are discordant, and they are perpetu- 
ally quarreling with eachotherinhim. He never 
had aptitude ortact. It has always been the case 
that whenever hé began a thing he soon ended in 
ill success. Everything has been out of joint with 
him all through his life. Ask him if he believes 
in a providence, and he will tell you, “No, I do 
not believe in a providence; if there is one it is 
infernal, and not divine or merciful.” And both 
of these men have their faith fixed on the outward. 
They both judge from the outside. One, because 
he is prospered, thinks there is a providence; and 
the other, because he is not prospered, thinks that 
there is not a providence. 

Even while some evils fall upon us in God’s 
providence, we are able to cling to our faith. We 
may be checked, we may be thwarted ; but still, 
having an abundance of resources to fall back 
upon, we maintain a kind of fidelity to our belief. 

But frequently God’s providences are utterly 
revolutionary. They do not leave one stone upon 
another. They try a man in his whole relations 
in life. Nothing is more common than to see a 
man, as in an hour, completely changed in every 
single one of his relations to human life. A man 
| may to-day be full of property, and of the comforts 
| that proceed from it; and, without any apparent 
: relation to his own agency, causes shall operate to 
; sweep it to-morrow as a whirlwind sweeps a 
field. To-day it waves golden wheat: to-morrow 
the wind sickles it, and not a spire stands. This 
week men stand with strong confidence and faith. 
They are men of might in so far as physical prop- 
erty is concerned. Next week they are paupers. 
Everything has been swept clean from them. 

And with the loss of their property, often go 
their position and influence in life. It ought not 
to beso. Itis notso with good men. It is not so 
with men that have character as well as reputation. 
But where men have nothing but property, when 
that goes, of course there is nothing left of them. 
Where a man’s conscience is always bigger than 
his purse, when his purse goes his conscience does 
not. Where a man’s heart is large, and everybody 
knows it, when his property goes his heart does 
not. Where a man has had generosity, and has 
manifested consideration for others, and has been 
patient with the young, and has given liberally on 
every side, do you suppose that when his property 
goes his position or his influence goes? Sometimes 
aman, when he is rich, is like a sword with the 
sceabbard on; and making him poor is only taking 
the scabbard off, and revealing the sword more 
plainly than before. You can see what steel a 
man is made of when his property is taken away. 
I can pick you out men in New York—great men, 
that count millions to their names—of whom if 
you should take away their property there would 
be nothing left. When you have taken away all 





but notso much. When you have taken away all 
their stocks, and bonds, and mortgages, they are 
shrunk up: two-thirds of them is gone. When, 
after having taken away their houses, and lands, 
and furniture, and mortgages, and bonds, and 
stocks, you take away their actual cash—their gold 
and silver—so that there is nothing left but their 
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goes with it. But if a man is larger than his 
means; if he has a great heart; if he is generous 
in his nature ; if he is a princely man in his affec- 








their real estate there is a great deal of them yet, | 


nursery, and b y comes upon you, and 
everything is nas and bedarksned, and you 
take your hope and blow it out, and walk without 
it, when most you need it. The very time when, 
of all others, you ought, if ever, to hold fast to hope, 
is when God’s providence has overwhelmed you. 
For when you are stripped of all physical supports, 
you have no source of strength, if you give up that 
too. Woe is the man that is bankrupt in heaven 
and on earth at the same time; that loses com- 
panion and child, and Redeemer too. Hold on at 
least to that which does not perish in the using. 
_And never, s0 much as in those particular times 
when the devil tempis men to give up faith in 
providence and God, do they need it. Never do 
they need it so much as in those hours of despond- 
ency which are so apt to overtake them. Then a 
Christian hope is worth all the world. You must 
bow down your head. Men must weep. You 
might as well ask a tree not to drop dew when 
struck, as to ask men when struck not to shed 
tears. Tears are wholesome. But it is not whole- 
some to weep as those that have no hope. Above 
all, it is not wholesome to say to the world,‘ There 
is no Christ except for fair weather.” My Christ 
may seem to sleep when storm and night are on the 
sea, and the ship is tossed to and fro; but he only 
sleeps. And I have confidence that what time I 
say to him, “ Lord, awake! dost thou not care that 
we perish ?” he will arise, and cause the wind to 
cease, and the storm to hie away. 

If, then, there be those that are in trying cir- 
cumstances ; that are tried in property; that are 
tried to know what they shall do for the year to 
eome, how they shall bear the burden of their 
debts, and the perplexities of their business, and 
how they shall endure their afflictions ; tried in any 
way ; if there be those that God has been shutting 
| up that he might try them, the devil will attempt 
to destroy their confidence in that One in whem 
alone there is security. You have suffered a great 
deal, and lost a great deal; but that, the loss of 
which will be the greatest loss of all, is just before 
you—your hope ; and it will be taken from you if 
you are not careful. That is the rod and staff 
that God has given you. There it stands in the 
house ; but you do not often use it. It is only now 
and then that you feel that you need it, when your 
path is rugged and thorny. When men are pros- 
pered they do not want a staff, and they are apt to 
set God’s rod and staff in the corner, and say, 
“Stand there! I am in health and vigor, and [ do 
not want you.” And yet, there is wonderful vir- 
tue, wonderful power, in it. It is full of subtle, 
secret strength. And when the times grow dark, 
when there is danger prowling around the house, 
and when the way is rough, then itis that a man 
needs a staff, both as a rod of defense and as some- 
thing to lean upon. That is the time when the 
adversary of the soul comes to a man and surges 
him to give up, to-throw away, that which ig to be 
his sustaining force. I beseech of you, therefore, 
cast not away your confidence in the time of 
disaster and trouble. If you have lost everything 
else, lose not the comfort of your confidence in God. 

JII. Men’s faith in safety and in the expediency 
of high manhood, is often brought to the same tests. 
All those virtues that go to constitute the ideals of 
manhood men love, men revere, as ideals. It is 
not every man that can stand the process of being 
made a hero; because men are put into God’s 
lathe much as @’stick of timber is put into a turn- 
er’s lathe. The wheel begins to turn, and the 
chisel begins to cut, and the chips begin to fly off ; 
and many a man flies out of the lathe, because he 
cannot stand the turning, or because he would 
rather be a rude and rough stick than undergo the 
process of being made smooth and finished. And 
yet, all men like to see a man that has been turned 
in this lathe ef God. All men like to read about 
such aman. Heroes in books, heroes away back 
where we put our ideals—men like those. 

And men, when they are yet young, believe in 
the virtues that make manhood. In the family 
and in the church they have been educated into 
the faith of morality, of honor, of truth, of purity, 
of fidelity, of honesty ; and they believe in these 
things. But there comes atime when their faith 
in such qualities is shaken. It is apt to be shaken 
when they behold those that dishonor them and 
violate them notoriously succeeding. I believe 
that in every relation of life, with given endow- 
ments, other things being equal, a man’s whole 
success, first and last, will be in the ratio and pro- 
portion of his moral excellence—the devil to the 
contrary notwithstanding. I do not mean that a 
man that is good, and not smart in any other way, 
will succeed as well as a man that is smart from 
worldly aptitudes, and depraved. But with given 
endowments, @ man will be more prosperous, in & 
long run, by being good, than by being bad, other 
things being equal. A man with a certain amount 
of intelligence, of common sense, and of tact in 
worldly matters, united to high moral manhood— 
such a man unquestionably has a hundred chances 
| of prosperity to another man’s fifty who has the 

same intelligence, and common sense, and tact, but 
who, also, is corrupt and unvirtuous. We believe 
this until we come in contact with life. We be- 
lieve it as long as we are disciples of the spelling- 
book, as long as we are subject to pa’s and ma’s 
instruction, as long as we are under the influence 
of the teachings of the sanctuary; but when we 
come into life, and see a hoary old scoundrel car- 
rying all before him with editorial lies and per- 
versions of truth, we say, “ After all, there is & 
way of being prosperous and being devilish.” A 
wicked man may be prosperous and successful for 
a time; and there are thousands of men that are 
not bold enough to be as wicked as he is, but that 
envy him his temporary prosperity, and half fly 
into it, and then flutter out of it, and go feebly re- 
volving about it. : 

Now, according to the intent of our Master's 
saying, where he declares of those that make 
prayers for the sake of being heard, “Verily they 
have their reward,” I hold that there is reward 
with everything. I hold that the appetites and 
passions have their reward, such as it is. 
wicked man that takes hold sensuously of the 
elements of Magee success, may reap a certain 
prosperity ; but it is not a prosperity that begins to 
fill the want of the human facnltion. It is not a 
prosperity that you would take or touch. If f had 
to carry a great, epee, corrupt, wicked 
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life is being ) their faith is apt to fail 
them. It is in a times and circumstances af 
these that God’s Word comes sounding out to men, 
“Cast not away therefore your confidence, which 
hath great recompense of reward. For ye have 
need of patience, that, after ye have done the will 
of God, ye might receive the promise.” The 
promise is not for to-day mor to-morrow. You 
ften have to wait for it a great while. Rat it is 
orth waiting for. And in the interval you must 
not cast away your confidence. You must not 
doubt the reality of the virtues of manhood, nor 
their success. You are to beware not to rest your 
faith upon mere appearances. Morality is not 
ood chiefly for the present fruit which it brings, 
though it does pay in this world. “Godliness is 
rofitable unto all things, having promise of the 

e that now is, and of that which is to come.” 
Yet the secular benefits are not the main thing. 
The greatest profits of a virtuous manhood are 
paid inside of a man. What is done chiefly, is 
done for your manhood; for your conscience ; 
fer your soul. God knows that you are going to 
live after to-day and to-morrow ; he sees a road of 
exaltation in which you are to walk; he remem- 
bers that he is to lift you up and crown you with 
eternal honors in heaven; and therefore he takes 
care that he dees not reward your fidelity princi- 
pally by that which builds you up in your 
outward life, but by remunerations that shall last 
to all eternity. Be honest, and true, and right, 
and just, because it will pay you in your outward 
thrift in this werld; but if it Would not, it is 
worth your while to be so for the sake of what 
the effect will be on your inward nature, and in 
the world tocome. AndI would say to a young 
man, It is worth your while to be a sterling, 
stanch, honest man, just for the sake of your 
eternity. 

IV. This same truth expands and takes in our 
faith as applied to all affairs of life; to all institu- 
tions ; to every cause which has virtue and moral- 
ity for its end; to all principles of public policy. 
Our faith in these things is continually being 
brought to tests and to trials; and the same trath 
2 borne to us by the Word of God in respect to 
them. 

God has been pleased to bring this nation, at this 
time, into great trials that are to test the faith of all 
true men. I think we have not, by a long way, 
touched botiom yet. I think that the wind has not 
yet blown its fiercest. There are blacker clouds 
than those that have yet expended their fury. I 
said this, substantially, some Sabbaths ago; and 
sinee then I have been addressed by men that said, 
“Why, how is it that you are so discouraged?” I 
never was 80 little discouraged in my life. Do 
you suppose that because, looking at the barometer, 
I say, “ A storm is at hand,” I am therefore afraid 
of the storm? And do you suppose that because, 
looking at the signs of the times, I predict coming 
trouble, I am therefore discouraged? The way is 
to look the trouble in the face, make up your mind 
what you will do when it comes, and prepare to 
meet it. In regard to public affairs, my own im- 
pression is, from the present aspect of things, that 
we are to be carried into great straits yet ; and that 
we are going to have severer trials than we have 
yet had. Sometimes storms far out at sea do not 
report themselves on shore, by roll and roar of 
waves, for days; and there is just beginning to 
come on our shore the report of troubles and mis- 
chiefs that occurred long ago in this very struggle. 
I think the faith of this nation is going to be severely 
tried in the validity of our institutions, and in the 
whole cause of God as embarked in ths element of 
self-government among a free people. Our faith in 
the great truth of God revealed in medern times, 
from the spirit of Christianity, of every man’s nat- 
ural rights,as a gift of God; in that other co-related 
truth, of the capability of men to govern them- 
selves, and the superiority of that government 
which a people administer over themselves, where 
they are intelligent and virtuous ; and in that other 
truth, that the representative government in this 
country is, all things considered, an advance made 
upon all governments of men hitherto established 
in this world—our faith in these three great truths 
is to be tested and tried by periods of darkness. 

Now, if you faint under trial, you are not a man. 
If in such an hour as this you are afraid that every- 
thing is going to be whelmed and overborne, that 
we are to fail in this experiment, that the world is 
moving backward, and that we shall be brought 
under the control of the desolating influences that 
roll over us, and be buried beneath a wave of false- 
hood and oppression and wrong ; if you cast away 
your confidence in such an hour as this, you lose 
an incalculable treasure. I cast no confidence 
away. I do not know that we are to succeed to-day 
or to-morrow; but we are going to succeed. I do 
not know that we are going to succeed in Virginia, 
for the present; but we are a-going to succeed in 
America. Either in ourselves, or through our 
children, or our children’s children, we shall suc- 
ceed. This great batttle of the Lord is not going 
to be fought with final defeat. The truth is that 
there are natural rights of man. The truth is that 
man is born to be a free creature. The truth is 
that the spirit of religion nourishes men into self- 
government. The truth is that God is not going to 
permit an untimely frost to destroy the two or three 
hundred years of growth that this experiment has 
had which is being worked out in our land. There 
is victory for us; and though we have to walk 
through the valley of humiliation before we find it, 
let us not cast away our confidence. Let us not 
doubt for one single moment that these great traths 
will assert themselves, and that these institutions 
and laws and processes will stand. 

I do not regard this conflict simply as a geograph- 
ical one. I do not regard it as a conflict merely 
between the North and the South. I do notregard 
it as a conflict in which two points of the compass 
are fighting. Ido not regard it as only a measure of 
strength between two parts of a great territory. 
Lord John Russell said he supposed it to be that. 
I have no doubt that he is a wise man; but it is 
very evident that he has not studied things abroad 
80 sagaciously or so long. It is notsimply a meas- 
ure of strength between the Northern and the 
Southern people. That is but an incident. The 
conflict is between two great ideas, one of which 
carries the essential bondage of weak men, and the 
other of which carries the liberty of all men, from 
the top to the bottom of life. The great idea is 
wrought into our institutions and laws, into the 
spirit of our public economies, into the very fiber of 
our Northern life, that the lowest and least man in 
human society has rights that are sacred, and that 
are not to be touched. On the other side, the 
foundation of their society is that one large class 
of men are set apart to be underlings, with no 
rights which white men are bound te respect. 
They boast that the corner-stone of their great 
empire is the bondage, transmitted, perpetuated, 
and inevitable, of an inferior race. And God has 
lifted up these two opposite ideas, and they are in 
conflict. It is tauntingly said, from abroad, that 
the two parties engaged in this struggle are 
equally bad : that the South is fighting for slavery, 
and that the North is merely fighting for nominal 
union, and not against slavery. There never was 
a fouler lie invented. You may sift the North, and 
you shall find it substantially united—as much 
united as any people ever was on anything—on the 
determination that slavery shall be destroyed. 
They only differ in regard to the method that shall 
be employed for its destruction. Some say, “ De- 
stroy it immediately, by the stroke of the sword ;” 
and some say, “ Destroy it gradually by the opera- 
tion of the institutions that are already established.” 
But both say, “Destroy it!” And I face every 
one of those men that, arrogant as they are 
ignorant, say that we do not seek to destroy slav- 
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I felt disposed, in the last sermon of the season 
that I was to preach, to leave my testimony on 
record on this subject. I feel so deeply that the 
cause of religion is agsociated with the great move- 
ments of our times, that I preach upon public 
affairs, not as something aside from religion, but as 
a part of religion itself. To me there is nothing in 
the church more sacred than this fruit of the 
church outside of it. It is sometimes the case that 
in vineries men have a border outside of the house 
for the plant, and carry the vine through the wall, 
leaving the roots outside, and giving the vine cover 
and protection inside. In the church things are 
reversed. There,many things have a border in- 
side, and a vine outside. The fruit that comes 
from the border of the church is borne outside of 
the church on trellises. A great deal of the 
religion in the church has its fruit outside, in the 
form of great moralities and humanities, and in 
those movements which are sometimes called sec- 
ular. And I think that there never was a product 
of religion more real than the movements of our 
own times, and the principles and influences which 
are at work among us. And I desired, if I should 
never return or speak here again, to leave my last 
testimony, my faith, that there cannot be a true 
Christianity which is not a Christianity that carries 
liberty ; and that that liberty which seeks to make 
itself strong by the spirit ef religion, must in the 
end conquer. I wished to express my utter confi- 
dence that, in this great national conflict, which 
involves the welfare of religion and of liberty, God 
will give victory to the North, because the North 
carries right. We may have more artillery, more 
muskets, and more men, than our enemies; but all 
these things are invalid in my belief. The reason 
] think our cause must succeed is that it is right 
before God ; and that which makes it dear to me is 
that it is dear, as I believe, to God and Christ. 

When I die there will be a great many things 
that, if I have time to think of them, I may be 
sorry for. After I die, there may be a great many 
inconsistencies,-a great many sins, a great many 
unperformed duties that, when I behold them in 
retrospect, 1 shall regret. But I tell you that, 
whether in the passage of death, or at the gate of 
heaven, or before God’s eternal throne, I never ex- 
pect to be sérry that I have preached so often and 
so strongly in behalf of those that were in bonds; 
that I have spoken, as I have had opportunity, for 
those that could not speak for themselves; that I 
have roused up, according to the measure of my 
influence, the Whole community to vindicate the 
cause of God toward his oppressed ones. I shall 
not be sorry for that. I shall be sorry that I have 
not done more; but I never shall be sorry that I 
have done so much. 

And my faith in this cause was never so strong 
as it is now. I do not throw itaway. I feel cer- 
tain that if the will of God is done in this matter, 
though we may have to wait, we shall have great 
recompense of reward in waiting. 

May God inspire the hearts of our rulers by the 
right things. ay God unite the hearts of this 
ple in right counsels and in right feelings. 
May God accept the offerings that we make of our 
children, of our brothers, of our neighbors, of 
everything that we have. Let us put them all on 
the altar of patriotism, knowing that in this case 
the altar of patriotism is the altar of God. He will 
accept the offering, and in his own time, by tokens 
infallible, he will reward our faith, and bring us 
forth purged, purified, strengthened, by the things 
which we have suffered. 





MARTIN VAN BUREN. 
BY WILLIAM ALLEN BUTLER. 


lL. 

At this moment, when our ideas are mustered at 
the tap of the drum, and when we are waiting for 
new intellects and new reputations, with an im- 
patience which speaks our extreme need of them, 
the end of a life loaded with the honors of a past 
generation seems of little account. We ean hardly 
spare the time to cast even a glance at the retreat- 
ing figure, which, as it passes from the stage, does 
not lessen the number of actors in the foreground, 
whe are carrying forward to iis close the great 
drama of present events. It is only a super- 
numerary. He has played his part. He goes.un- 
noticed. ‘ 

This is natura], but it is neither just nor wise. 
No eareer which has justified the principles on 
which our free institutions rest, and illustrated 
their matchless creative power, should close without 
its fit tribute. Ne great man, whose greatness grow 
out of the native soil from which all that is hope- 
ful or sustaining in the cause of freedom must 
draw its vital strength, should go to his grave 
without something more than the funeral obsequies 
which shroud his exit. As the great lights go out, 


let us pause at least long enough to retrace the 


orbits they have traveled, and to mark the points of 
their departure. 


ll. 


Martin Van Buren, Ex-President, says the tele- 
graph to the seeond or third edition of the evening 
hewspapers of the city, on the 24th day of July, 
1862, is dead. He was in the eightieth year of his 
age. He will be buried at sueh atime. Motions 
are made to adjourn such sultry courts as are kept 
open in the summer vacation for stray litigation. 
Flags are at half-mast. The National Government 
takes due noticeof the event. The daily journalists, 
who are apt te know beforehand when distinguished 
citizens are near their end, and keep obituary 
notices in type, produce their biographies, gleaned 
from the nearest cyclopedia or repository of names 
and dates. They catalogue the honors and titles 
of the departed. It is like a merchant taking an 
account of stoek. They sum up his claims on the 
public gratitude. It is like an auctioneer’s estimate 
of the goods he is selling. The result is very much 
the same. The dead great man is struck off, and 
the next lot is taken up. Going, going, gone ! 

After all, this is as much as the daily journalist 
ean do. If a man seeks a public career, let him lay 
it to heart that the most successful public career 
ends thus and always thus, in a list of titles and an 
inventory of honors, a raph or a column, 
between yesterday’s g news and to-morrow’s 
bad news, for which, while men are looking, they 
overlook the paragraph and the column and the 


eareer. 

Notwithstanding, let us take a closer scrutiny of 
this life of seventy-nine years, of which so much 
was in the service of the state. Perhaps 
we shall find that we misjudge in supposing it to 
be a mere schedule of public offices and rapid pelit- 
ical promotions. Perhaps it was carved out by a 

nt, resolute, and courageous will, guided by an 
intellect which looked into the eenter of things and 
into the secrets of men. ° 

Disengaging ourselves from details, which do not 
belong to the rapid summary at which I am now 
aimiag—Mr. Van Buren was a great lawyer. 
The foundation of all his successes was laid in his 
legal training. A professional man must be judged - 
by his F  gpe va A true lawyer is always a law- 

i f 6 ives gener | to the severe dis- 
cipline, w is the condition of success, an gains 
the secrets of that sci : 


presi Teg sf'ns tes Be ene re 
f wings of the morning, 
and dwells in the uttermost regions pend 
ination, it is there; if he makes his bed among 
is there; if he says surely the 
arkness of evil passions shall cover me, even 
there the night is light about him. The key to 
Mr. Van Buren’s rare ted gerescy 
life, lies in the sedulous and patient toil which 
his intelleetual strong .by nature, were 
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EF said he was a great lawyer. This, to most 
readers, isa mere phrase. And, for such readers, 
i: would not help them to a elearer meaning if they 
were to be referred to adjudged cases in Johnson's 
Reports. Let me rather try to give them an idea of 
the legal oareer itself, which is sammed up by such 


a pares. 

. Van Buren, as you know, was & native of 
Columbia county. There he learned what they 
eould teach him at the village academy. Having 
few books to study, he began to study men, 
and then, at the age of fourteen years, to study 
law. He served a seven years’ apprentioe- 
ship, and was admittted to the Bar. was in 
1803, just at the threshold of the present century. 
He was thrown at once into a society marked by 
the strongest traits of individual character. The 
hot blood of the Revolution still ran in the veins 
of men active in all the pursuits of life. It must 
find vent im some way, and it found vent partly in 
politics, partly in local feuds which were fought 
out in the courts. Litigation was a serious matter. 
Political prejudices and personal animosities found 
ee in the jury-box, on the witness-stand, on the 

ch, and at the Bar. The leading lawyers 
— the representatives of the two leading par- 
8. 


The Federalists of Columbia county, who had 
money, lands, and a kind of patrician pride; who 
believed in their own capacity to govera every- 
body, and disbelieved in the we of other peo- 
ple to govern themselves; who had all the prop- 
erty, and claimed all the power, put forward, as 
their champion, Elisha Williams, @ man whose 
name is hardly known to this generation except 
by professional traditions, but whose genius was 
brilliant enough to dispense with the light it bor- 
rowed from such patronage. He was one of those 
rare nfen whom other men cannot resist. He was 
invincible before juries. He could make his hear- 
ers laugh when they felt sober, and he could make 
them cry when they wanted to laugh. He could 
make a witness tell the truth when he meant to 
lie, and appear to lie when he was trying to tell 
the truth. He got impossible verdicts, against 
Law and Fact and Reason. He was a man not to 
be rivaled on his own ground, or fought with his 
owh weapons. Mr. Van Buren trained himself to 
fight this giant. He was his opposite in politics, 
in professional tactics, in the means by which he 
reached his own conclusions and other men’s 
minds. It was the old story of Richard and Sala- 
din; of the heavy weights and the light weights. 
The two gladiators were well matched, and the 
incessant quarrels of their clients brought them 
into constant conflict. The lawsuits were innum- 
erable. Sometimes they were about trifles, some- 
times about grave matters. Now it was a contro- 
versy over a bet ona horse-race or an election ; 
now about a fishing-net misappropriated in the 
shad season ; now abouta road, or a farm fence, or 
a town line, or a disputed title. Generally the 
case fell under the head of what, in the language 
of the law, is called “trespass,” which includes 
almost every conceivable injury which one man 
can do to another man’s person, property, or char- 
acter. The Federalists of those days were not in 
the habit of forgiving the Democrats who trespassed 
against them, unless they paid damages and costs, 
and the law was the only peacemaker. 

These hard fights did not end with the jury trials. 
They went up from the County Circuit to the 
Supreme Court. That was then an august tribu- 
nal. It was not, as now, a mere machine for the 
dispatch ef business. Jupiter with his thunder- 
bolis was.not more terrible than a Chief-Justice 
of that day. The sittings were held at the Capitol 
in Albany and at other central points, and the 
whole Bar, from every county, came up to attend 
them. The men who had gained local reputations 
in remote districts were brought in contact with 
each other, and vied for more extended honors. 
Albany furnished Henry and Van Vechien. The 
New York cases, which smelt of ships and shops 
and brokers, brought up John Wells, Aaron 
Burr, Thomas Addis Emmett, and other metro- 
politan lawyers, among whom were two men who 
figured in the reports as “S. Jones, Jr.” and “ Oak- 
ley.” The county trespass suits and ejectments 
brought the country lawyers, and among them 
the two rival leaders of the Columbia cirouit. 
Here Elisha Williams could not fetch his juries. 
He had to fight at close quarters, on the law, and 
not on the facts. The clearer intellect of Mr. Van 
Buren, with its keen edge of analysis and its sharp 
distinctions, cut through to the marrow of the case, 
and laid bare all its vital points. Only a short time 
since, in an important case decided in the Court of 
Appeals, I noticed that, in the opinien of the Court, 
an argument which might have had some show of 
strength, was disposed of by the suggestion, that in 
aleading case argued by Mr. Van Buren, in which 
it would *have worked in his favor, he conceded 
that it was untenable. This was a rare tribute. 
But Elisha Williams himself gave the gauge of his 
superiority, when he said truly and tersely to his 
old rival, “ I get all the verdicts and you get all the 
judgments.” This was more than a happy phrase. 
It was a revelation of the whole interior purpose 
and policy by which Mr. Van Buren sought suc- 
cess. He indicated it himself in a more famous 
sentence when he appealed to “the sober second 
thought” of the people. The judgment is a kind of 
sober second thought after the verdict. He looked 
for that, and was willing to work and wait for it. 
But it was a surer rule in the science of the law 
than in the game of politics. With us itis the first 
thought, or rather the first impulse, which controls. 
The sober second thought is too often only another 
name for repentanas. 





Remainder next week. 





Mititary Scnoots.—The advantage and import- 
ance of connecting military drill with intellectual 
discipline in our schools are rapidly becoming more 
and more apparent to both educators and parents. 
The sudden increase of interest in this subject is 
doubtless due to the pervading conviction, genera- 
ted by the existing war, and the foreign and domes- 
tic complications which are looked for as the pos- 
sible, if not probable result of it, that the future 
of this country is to be stamped with a more de- 
cidedly military character. This conviction. has 
led to the introduction of military drill into some 
of our best schools, with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. Parents whose sons are favored with the 
instruction of competent drill-masters are always 
delighted with the result as seen in their improved 
forms and gait. Deeply interested as we are in 
the physical welfare of the rising generation, and 
in the protection of our national interests, we were 
specially led to these remarks by a desire to bring 
more prominently before the public the Sunnyside 
Collegiate and Commercial School, in Irvington, 
Westchester county, a small and seleet boarding 
school, where military drill has been recently intro- 
duced with marked success by Mons. Richard, 
lately an officer in the French army, and a gradu- 
ate of a French military school. The writer of 
this notice having had sons under the charge of the 
Principal, Alfred Stebbins, A.M., is desirous that 
the sons of others should have the same advant- 
ages, in furnishing which he is assisted by the 
ablest professors. T. McN. 





Tempe Grove Institute, Saratooa Sprincs.— 
Having had personal knowledge of this school for 
young ladies for several years, we can speak of its 
merits without any hesitation. Located at the 
“summer palace of the state,” well organized 
and officered, we do not wonder that a president of 
one of our colleges pronounced it “the finest posi- 
tion for a young ladies’ institution in the country.” 
Centrally located, with truly beautiful buildings, 
spacieus rooms, and extensive grounds, few insti- 
tutions can compare with it, and scarcely one excel 
it. Parents who have daughters to educate will 
be glad to know of the advantages here offered. 
Visitors at Saratoga should certainly go and see this 
truly fine school. See advertisement. 





Tue Wortp’s Exuisition in Lonpox.—The cor- 
respondent of The New York World says: 
“ Among those who de not hide their li under a bushel 


are 
the proprietors or of ‘ Buryea’s ’ an article well 
known in 

aod appreciated Tay toe ork, but cammenetively en 
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RESOLUTIONS AT 0 
Laroz public meeting held a 
oe of July: 29, to consider 
pountry reindorsed the late resolut 
‘of New York Chamber of Cor 
, eto Bs expressing their vic 
policy that be adopted. 
They also adopted with earnesin 
yesolutions, bearing on the Christi: 
pational duty and policy : 

3. Resolved, That we regard the present v 
for the national sin of ppressing the slav: 
rationally expect peace until this sin is for 
do most respectfully and ey nestly entreat « 
delay, to proclaim universal emancipatiot 
game to the falies: extent of his executive » 

2. Whereas the war s-ems to have been o 
of not giving liberty to the slaves unless th 
ag Se 
finite goodnets and justice against the succ 

$. And whereas, so long as the nation h 
progerscf the church for the freedom of | 

ers for the defeat of our armies ; there! 
and earnestly entreat our President t 


fally the ersof the church may no! 
Ps Faivine 


preeations judgments. 

4 Resolved, That the military necessity 
slaves, as a means of preserving our ow: 
therefore we do earnestly request the Comn 
diately to ‘‘ proclaim liberty throughoat al 
habitants thereof.” 


Beligions Inte 
CON GREGATION 


Congregational General As 


> .» Concord, Aug 
ee ene den. Cont, Newt, Sept. 9. 
New York Gen. Assoc., Syracuse, Sept. 23. 
‘Wisconsin Presb. and Cong. Convention, Be 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswick Cong. Un 

September. 

Minnesota Gen. Oonf., Northfield, Oct. 9. 

ENGLAND—The Congrogational 
Gollege, London, has sixty-two stuc 
more were expected to be added n 
income for the year was a little u 
ling, and the expenditure more tl 
£300, Hackney Cullege, London, 
and an income of £2200. Cheshu 
has 27 students, its income £1,806 
mingham, contains thirty student 
ber than for some time past, and | 
£3,000 a year, which more than cc 
In the Western College of Plymout 
handsome building, at an outlay o! 
pounds, has been recently erected, 
teen students, and the income Is 
@armarthen College, Wales, conta 
dents of the Independent denomin: 
the other sections of the Christian 

Aged Minister Decoased.—In ad 
net, aged 73, and Dr. Leifchild, 83 
decease announced of Rev. Geo 
79, pastor for more than 50 years : 
British Standard says of him: 

“ Mr. Clayton had for a considerable ti: 
active duties of the pastorate, but his i 
cerned the kingdom of God upon earth co 
was to the last deeply alive to everything « 
liberty, and humsnity. There was not in 
ime Christian patriot. Intensely monarchi 


Jiberal in his views. On principle a Diss 
im the highest degree.” 
PRESBYTERIA 


The Cardross Case in Scotland 
clergyman of the Free Church 
removed from the pastorate at Ca 
¥. ©. General Assembly ; and t 
suit against the Assembly, on t 
civil injury to his property made 
eourts to restore him to his ec 
The case has been pending for a | 
very much excited the people of 
the apprehension that civil cou 
with the action of their “ church 
has at length been dismissed by t 
It is found by a majority of the 
possible to make a General Asse 
a corporation. Mr. M’Millan's « 
time to deliberate upon this decis 
proposed to appeal it, but upon se 
deemed better to bring a new act 
fore, be a long time ere we see th 
ease. In the meantime, the Free 
not quite pleased at the turn thil 
the title-deeds of all their church- 
are held by trustees and to be o 
appointed or controlled by the Ge 
-it is thought that a decision whic 
bly incompetent to defend inf a sui 
incompetent to commence a suit 
ship or use of church property. 


EPISCOPAI 


Gathered to the Fold Again.-—“ 
in Trinity church, Davenport,” 
Iowa to his Convention, “I cor 

rsons and addressed them, incl 
n private, a person of nearly four 
who was baptized’by the lete Bis 
sylvania, about eighty-nine yea 
church, Philadelphia, and is the « 
admitted to confirmation in this 

Individual Effort.—It is no unc 
dividual Churchmen to assume 
atmiesionary. The Bishop of k 
his Convention, thus records a « 

“Rey. Hale Townsend has reeently 
Diocese of. New York, and become the 
the Messiah, Independence, Buchanan | 
several of the adjcining counties ; ana 
wnusval instance of private mupificen 
and well deserving the imitation of m 
the material prosperity of the West, an 
te evangelize a community is the sur 
temporal as well as spiritual well-being 





Yale College.—Last week w 
and-sixty-second anniversary 0! 
tution. President Woolsey’s b 

mn Sunday had its text in Pr 
enry ©. Kingsley, class of 

Treagurer, in place of the | 

Herrick. The graduating cla: 

applicants for admission to the 

nearly all of whom were adr 
members of the four classes 
that just graduated, who have 
serving, in the army, shows th: 

Hale is not extinct in Yale. 

The deaths of graduates dur 
the oldest. Chief: Justice Williar 
elass of 1814 had the largest nut 
on the list published. One-hal: 
uated more than thirty-six yea 
graduated before 1801 there 1 
mumber of the regular gradua 
lege to the year 1862, inclusi 
3 702 are dead. The four olde: 
are now : 

Class of 1787-—Joshua Dewey, aged 94 
" 17¢8—Daniel Waldo, aged 97, 
® 4792—Wiilliam Botsford, age 

New Brunswick. 
¥ 178i— David Sherman Board 
ford, Conn. 

The principal interest of { 
have gathered around the a 
alumni on Wednesday. Ex- 
presided. Prof. Thatcher . sp 
ence to the noble characteris( 
urer of the College, Edward 
Porter paid a deserved tribute 

m. A. Larned. Ex-Gov. El 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the profound 
that the present is a most critical pe 
ment, If the experiment fails in t! 
ever Thereis no other area left on 
That while we have the fullest confi 
wisdom of President Lincoln and hi: 
to spare no effort consistent with ciyi 
to the present most stupendous, wic 
known in the history of the world. 

Speeches followed from Ad: 
Robdetts of Liberia, Prof. A. 
Gulliver, Dr. Bacon, and Rev 
Illinois, agd the resolution wa: 

Gov. Elisworth said that thi 

canism. If we fail n 
ever, and all that is loved and 
The South is ruining itself. ' 
to be prized? The very pul 
leoked for wisdom and truth h 
the most damnable heresy the 
the divine right of Amcrican 

Foote spoke with 
and self negation, and introdu 

old friend from the coast 0 

Beecher said: We have bee 

who allows a strong cord att 

to stop his blow before it rea 
has cut the cord, 
ehome. Dr. Bacon sal 
with a man who carri 
ays Deve been ty! 
images. 

sal, “When it com 

ea to intervene.” 
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‘RESOLUTIONS AT OBERLIN, 
Ep ee 


country, reindorsed 
mittee of New York Chamber of Commerce, Common 
Council, on ps eupernnene their views of the general 


that adopied. 

They also adopted with earnestness the following 
resolutions, bearing on the Christian aspects of our 
national duty and policy : 

d, That th ai 
pecs ae optcne NoMa tale mate 
Sal> cal oocpertinarincl onc Peslbi nabens 
pe eer dpc ew Wershl ems and to enforce the 





of not giving liberty to the slaves unless this becomes essential to 
the tenance of our own, therefore 


prayers of the church for are virtually 

prayers for the defeat of our armies ; therefore we do most respect- 

fally and earnestly entreat ont comment ee this policy, 

go that the prayers of the church may not virtually become im- 
of divine judgments. 

4 Resolved, That the mieenry nocssatia of pixtag liberty to the 
slaves, a3 a méans of preserving our own, upon us; 
therefore we do earnestly request . imme- 
diately to ‘‘ proclaim liberty throughoat all the land to alll the in- 
habitants thereof.” 


Beligions Intelligence, 


CONGREGATIONAL - 


Congregational General Associations, 
Hampshire Gen. Assoc., Cc cord, Aug. e 
athe ee Gen. Conf., Newton Bept. $ - 


New York Gen. Assoc., Syracuse, 23. 
Wisconsin Presb. and Cong. Convention, Beloit, Sept. 24. 


Nova oa and New Brunswick Cong. Union, Sheffield, N. B., 
Minnoote Gen. Conf., Northfield, Oct. 9. 

ENGLAND—The tional Colloges.—New 
Gollege, London, has sixty-two students, and twenty 
more were expected to be added next session. The 
income for the year was a little under £5,000 ster- 
ling, and the ‘expenditure more than that by some 
£300, Hackney Cullege, London, has 21 students, 
and an income of £2,200. Cheshunt College, Herts, 
has 27 students, its income £1,800. Springhill, Bir- 
mingham, contains thirty students—a larger num- 
ber than for some time past, and has an income of 
£3,000 a year, which more than covers its expenses. 
In the Western College of Plymouth, for which a very 
handsome building, at an outlay of several thousand 
pounds, has been recently erected, there are but six- 
teen students, and the income is but £1,100 a year. 
@armarthen College, Wales, contains thirty-one stu- 
dents of the Independent denomination, and seven of 
the other sections of the Christian church. 


Minister Decoased.—In addition to John Bur- 
net, aged 73, and Dr. Leifchild, 83, we now have the 
decease announced of Rev. George Clayton, aged 
79, pastor for more than 50 years at Walworth. The 
British Standard says of him: 

“ Mr. Clayton had for a considerable time withdrawn from the 
active duties of the pastorate, but his interest in all that con- 
eerned the kingdom of God upon earth continued unabated. He 
was to the last deeply alive to everything appertaining to religion, 
liberiy, and humanity. There was not in England a more genu- 
ine Christian patriot. Intensely monarchical, he was yet intensely 
liberal in his views. On principle a Dissenter, he was yet loyal 
in the highest degree.” 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


The Cardross Case in Scotland —Mr. M’Millan, a 
clergyman of the Free Church of Scotland, was 
removed from the pastorate at Cardross by act of the 
F. ©. General Assembly ; and thereupon brought a 
suit against the Assembly, on the ground that the 
civil injury to his property made it the duty of the 
eourts to restore him to his ecclesiastical position. 
The case has been pending for a year or two, and has 
very much excited the people of the Free Church, at 
the apprehension that civil courts would interfere 
with the action of their “church courts.” The case 
has at length been dismissed by the Court of Session. 
It is found by a majority of the bench that it is im- 
possible to make a General Assembly answerable as 
a corporation. Mr. M’Millan’'s counsel have taken 
time to deliberate upon this decision. At first it was 
proposed to appeal it, but upon second thought it was 
deemed better to bring a new action. It may, there- 
fore, be a long time ere we see the end of this vexed 
ease. In the meantime, the Free Church people are 
not quite pleased at the turn things have taken; for 
the title-deeds of all their church-edifices and manses 
are held by trustees and to be occupied by ministers 
appointed or controlled by the General Assembly, and 
-it is thought that a decision which makes the Assem- 
bly incompetent to defend inf a suit, must also make it 
incompetent to commence a suit touching the owner- 
ship or use of church property. 


EPISCOPAL. 


Gathered to the Fold Again. —“ On Sunday, May 25, 
im Trinity church, Davenport,” says the Bishop of 
Towa to his Convention, “I confirmed twenty-eight 
persons and addressed them, including one confirmed 
in private, a person of nearly fourscore years and ten, 
who was baptized’by the late Bishop White of Penn- 
sylvania, about eighty-nine years before, in Christ 
church, Philadelphia, and is the oldest individual ever 
admitted to confirmation in this diocese.” 


Individual Effort.—It is no uncommon thing for in- 
dividual Churchmen to assume the entire support of 
a tmissionary. The Bishop of Iowa, in his address to 
his Convention, thus records a case: 

“Rev, Hale Townsend has reeently been transferred from the 
Biocese of, New York, and become the minister of the Church of 
the Messiah, Independence, Buchanan county, and missionary in 
several of the adjcining eounties ; an arrangement effected by an 
unusual instance of private munificence, outside of the diocese, 
and well deserving the imitation of many who are interested in 
the material prosperity of the West, and who ought to know that 
te evangelize a community is the surest way to promote its best 
temporal as well as spiritual well-being.” 


COLLEGE RECORD. 


Yale College.—Last week was the one-hundred- 
and-sixty-second anniversary of this venerable insti- 
tution. President Woolsey’s baccalaureate sermon 
yn Sunday had its text in Proverbs xix. 21. Mr. 

enry C. Kingsley, class of 1834, was appointed 
Treasurer, in place of the lamented Edward C. 
Herrick. The graduating class numbered 96. The 
applicants for admission to the class of 1866 were 94, 
nearly all of whom were admitted. A list of 65 
members of the fuur classes in College, including 
that just graduated, who have served, or are now 
serving, in the army, shows that the spirit of Nathan 
Hale is not extinct in Yale. 

The deaths of graduates during the year were 62 ; 
the oldest, Chief- Justice Williams, class of 1784. The 
elass of 1814 had the largest number, 4, including 1 not 
on the list published. One-half of the deceased grad- 
uated more than thirty-six years ago. Of those who 
graduated before 1801 there now survive 26. The 
number of the regular graduates (A.B) of the Col- 
lege to the year 1862, inclusive, is 7,116, of whom 
3702 are dead. The four oldest surviving graduates 
are now: 

Class of 1787—Joshua Dewey, aged 94, of Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
" 17&8—Daniel Waldo, aged 97, of Syracuse, N. Y. 
“ 1792—William Botsford, aged 68, of Westmoreland co., 
New Brunswick. 
” 1781— David Sherman Boardman, aged 93, of New Mil- 
ford, Conn. 

The principal interest of the occasion seems to 
have gathered around the annual meeting of the 
alumni on Wednesday. Ex-Gov. Hoppin of R. I. 
presided. Prof. Thatcher .spoke feelingly in refer- 
ence to the noble characteristics of the late Treas- 
urer of the College, Edward ©. Herrick, and Prof. 
Porter paid a deserved tribute to the memory of Prof. 
Wm. A. Larned. Ex-Gov. Ellsworth introduced the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, That it is the profound ccnvietion of this meeting 
that the present is a most critical period for republican govern- 
ment, If the experiment fails in the United States, it fails for 
ever There is no other area left on the globe for further trial. 
That while we have the fullest confidence in the patriotism and 
wisdom of President Lincoln and his Cabinet, we conjure them 
Repeat at segues aaa Sat etee ene 
Ls he pales wets. cked, and ruinous rebellion 

Speeches followed from Admiral Foote, President 
Robefts of Liberia, Prof. A. O. Twining, Rev. Mr. 
Gulliver, Dr. Bacon, and Rev. Edward Beecher of 
Illinois, agd the resolution was passed unanimously. 

Gov. Elisworth said that this is the heroic of 
republicanism. If we fail now, we shall fail for 
ever, and all that is loved and ipeined is for ever gone. 
The South is ruining itself. hat have they that is 
to be prized? The very pulpit to which we have 
leoked for wisdom and truth has been consecrated to 
the most damnable heresy the world has ever known, 
the divine right of American slavery. 

Admiral Foote spoke with characteristic modesty 
and self negation, and introduced Pres. Roberts as his 
old friend from the coast of Africa. Dr. Edward 
Beecher said: We have been acting like the boxer 
who allows a strong cord attached to his right hand 
to stop his blow before it reaches his bat 

ngress has cut the cord, and now let the blows 
strike home. Dr. Bacon said; We have been in a 
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“Materialism and Spiritualism.” His address met 
the highest expectations of his friends, and some of 
seine ees were delivered with a power seldom eur- 
The orations of the grad class, 18 in num- 
ber, were very good examples of that kind of compo- 
sition. were followed by a national ode, sung 
aguirally by Rev. O. C. M'Oabe of the Ohio Confer- 
nee. 

The honorary degree of AM. was conferred u 
Rev. ©. B. Tipp tt of the East Baltimore Odaieience, 
and Rev. W. F. Warren of Bremen, Germany. Among 
the improvements contemplated in the University is 
an arboretum, to be planted under the direction of 
Rev. Mr. Creighton of Zanesville, Ohio, who, from 
love of science, undertakes it at his own expense. 


Dartmouth College, N. H— Commencement July 30. 
Graduating class, 56, On Tuesday evening the 
address before the Society of _~ iry was delivered 
by Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., of New York. 
His subject was in general a review of Mr. Buckle’s 
Theory of Civilization. He contrasted the two theo- 
ries, one which begins with the hoe, the other with 
the heart, and maintained that the second is not so 
much antagonistic to the first, ag inclusive of it—the 
moral ste J the physical; just as the manual 
for theological training now includes the Zouave drill; 
which though not of the essence of theological polem- 
ics, may serve to make future champions of the faith 
at once “ zouav-iter in modo, et fortiter in re,” 
Literary orations by G. L. Prentiss, D.D., G. ¥. 
Curtis, Esq., and poem by C. R. Congdon, all of New 
York. The necrology of graduates has 31 names; 
the oldest Rev. James Hobart of Berlin, Vt., class of 
1794. The middle of the list is in 1828. Over 50 
students have left Dartmouth since the opening of the 
war to join the ranks of the Union army. Among 
these was the lamented Captain Caldwell of the New 
Hampshire Sharpshooters. Honorary D.D., Rev. 
Daniel Fitz, Ipswich, Mass. ; Rev. John F. Fullonton, 
New Hampton. LL.D.: Nathan Clifford, Portland, 
Me. ; Nathaniel G. Upham, Concord. 


MINISTERIAL AND CHURCH REGISTER. 


Apams—The numerous friends of Rev. John R. 
Adams, chaplain of the 5th Reg. M. V. M., will be 
glad to hear of the improved condition of his health. 
Arnsiiz—On the 13th of July, Rev. George Ainslie 
was installed pastor of the Presbyterian church, 
Rochester, Min. 
Auzs—Rev. Mr. Ames, we learn, has resigned the 
charge of the First Baptist church, Coleraine, Mass. 
Ayrr—Rev. Charles Ayer, late of Brunswick, Me., 
— the unanimous invitation to labor in Athol, 
ass. 
Bacxus—Rev. J. W. Backus of Leominster has re- 
ceived a call from the John-street church and society 
in Lowell. 
Bartiett—Rev. W. C. Bartlett was installed over 
the church in Santa Cruz, Cal., June 15. 
Brcxwitn— Rev. George A. Beckwith was installed 
in Manhattan, Kan. on May 26. 
Brrr—On the 11th inst. Mr. Robert Beer was 
ordained pastor of the church of Beloit, Wis. 
Bipwzti—Rev. S. 8. Bidwell, Milo, has taken 
charge of the promising interest at Centerville, Onon- 
daga co. 
Biain—Rev. John Blain, Mansfield, is supplying, 
with much acceptance, the church in Raynham, Mass. 
Bocart—Rev. W. E. Bogart of Weybridge has been 
appointed chaplain of the 10th Vt. Regiment. 
Briveman—Miss Laura Bridgman, the blind deaf 
mute, was recently baptized in Boston, and has 
joined a Baptist church in that city. 
Browxz—At a meeting of the Woburn Association 
in Bosfon, 15th ult, Mr. Thaddeus H. Browne, re- 
cently of the Seminary at Andover, was licensed to 
preach the Gospel. Mr. B. sails immediately for 
Europe, to complete his studies in Germany. 

Carrentrr—Rev. O. C. Carpenter arrived safely at 
Labrador, (on his return to the mission there,) May 
29, after a pleasant voyage. 

Corxzy—Rev. J. P. Conkey has resigned the Pres- 

byterian church, Bellevue, Ia. 
Conrap—Brotker William H. Conrad, at present 
pursuing his studies at Lewisburg, has accepted a 
ee 4 the pastorate of the Baptist church at Davis- 
ville, Pa. 

Craic—The post-office address of Rev. Adam Craig 
is changed from Forestton to Lime Springs, Howard 
county, Iowa. 

Cressy—Rev. T. R. Cressy, chaplain of the 2d Min. 
Reg., has returned to his home at Hastings, Min., on 
a sick furlough. 

Dox xH0o—Mr. E. R. Donehoo, late of the Allegheny 
Seminary, has received a call to the Connellsville 
church, Pa. 

Dovetass—Rev. J. L. Douglass has resigned the 
Blockley Baptist church, preparatory to his return to 
missionary labors. 

Duntar—Rev. 8S. G. Dunlap has accepted a call to 
the church of Monongahela City, Pa. 

Eartr—Rev. A. B. Eaffe closed his labors at Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, Sabbath before last. 

Ex.tswortn—Mr. Alfred A. Ellsworth, of the gradu- 
ating class at Andover, has accepted a call from the 
Congregational church in Milford. 

Evzrett—Rev. N. E. Everett, Swan’s Island, ac- 
cepted a call from the Baptist church in St. George, 
Maine. 

Fartzy—Rev. R. G. Farley, graduate of Rochester, 
has accepted the call of the Middletown Point (N. J.) 
Baptist church. 

Garnett— Rev. W. Garnett of Martinsburg, N. Y., 
has accepted the call of the Providence church, 
Whiteside Corners, N. Y. 

Guiapprn—Rev. Washington Gladden has been in- 
stalled pastor of the Congregational church in Mor- 
risania, N. Y. 

Grrrn—Rev. W. T. Green has been called to the 
pastoral charge of the church in. Augusta, Ky. 

Guiick—Rev. U. D. Gulick will probably succeed 
Rev. Mr. Williamson in the pastorate in the church 
of Pekin, Ii. 

Hartit—Rev. K. 8S. Hall of Manchester, N. H., has 
been invited to the Baptist church in Methuen. 

Hati—Rev. J. Perry Hall has resigned the pastoral 
charge of the Twelfth Baptist church of Philade}phia. 

Hawiry—Rev. Silas Hawley is preaching at St. 
Paul, Min. 

Hamitton—The pastoral relation between Rev. J. 
J. Hamilton and the Middle Tuscarora thurch is dis- 
solved. 

Harris—Rev. William P. Harris, son of Rev. Dr. 
Harris of Astoria, L. I., was ordained at Middletown, 
Conn., on Friday, July 4, by Bishop Williams. 

Horxins—Rev. Josiah Hopkins, D.D., died at 
Geneva, N. Y., on the 27th of June, in the 77th year 
of his age. He was born in Pittsford, Vt. 

Hupvson—Rev. Thomas B. Hudson, formerly of 
Union Springs, has resigned the chaplaincy of the 
75th New York Volunteers. 

Jzwzstt—Rev. Wm. R. Jewett was dismissed from 
his pastoral charge of the Congregational church in 
Plymouth, N. H., July 10, and cordially recommended 
to the churches. 

Kziity—Rev. M. J. Kelly has accepted the call of 
the Baptist church and society in Cherryfield, Maine. 

Kzrruotr—Rev. Wm. J. Kermott, Manhattan, ac- 
cepted a call of the Baptist church, Leavenworth, 
Kan. 

Kzrcuam—Mr. Kneeland P. Ketcham, licentiate, 
has accepted a call to Tuckerton and Bass River, 





N. J. 

Kipprr—Rev. Corbin Kidder has closed his labors 
with the Congregational church in Spencer, Tioga 
co., N. Y. 

Larrimorr—Rev. J. W. Larrimore removed to 
Mount Pleasant, Iowa, to the Presbyterian church. 

Latnau— Rev. S. Latham has resigned his labors as 
pastor of the Baptist church in Baldwinville, Mass. 

Lrzr—Rev. H. W. Lee, late of Cincinnatus, has 
accepted a call from the Congregational church in 
Triangle, Broome co., N. Y. : 

Lrwis—Rev. Mr. Lewis, who has been lately in 
the West, is laboring in ld, Mass., where, it is 
hoped, he will remain as their pastor the second time. 

Lewrnrnat—Rev. Isidor Lewenthal is the only 
missionary whose work is that of laboring for the sal- 
vation of the Afghans. His station is Peshawar, 
west of the Indus. : 

Lyon—Rev. G. G. Lyon of the Rock River Confer- 


ence, late chaplain of the 36th Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteers, has been appointed on the staff of General 


Sigel, with the rank and pay of colonel. 
ARDELL—Rev. A. Mandell. has accepted a call 
to the First Presbyterian church, N. J. 
McCizan—Rev. O. O. McClean, late of Middleto 
Pa, gag engaged to supply the church in Lew- 
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Rruineron— Rev. 8. Remington has resigned the 
— Olivet Baptist church of the city of New 
or 
Ruinrnant—The licentiate, J. K Rhinehart, 
has received a call from the church of Roxbury, in 
Delaware county. . 
Ruopss—J. E. Rhodes, uate of Wabash Col- 
lege, has been appointed Prof. of Math. and Mod. 
Lan. in Plainfield College, Til. 
Ricnarpson—Rev. J. G. Richardson, Valley Falls, 
R. I., is su g the church at Lawrence. 
Ropynson— post office address of Rev. William 
M. Robinson is changed from Newark, Ohio, to Wells- 
burg, Virginia. e 
Suitu—Rev. A. A. Smith of Greensburg, Ohio; has 
gerented the presidency of Plainfield College, af Piain- 
Suirn—Rev. Mr. Smith (son of Rev. Isaac Smith 
of Foxboro, many years pastor at East Stoughton, 
Mass.) has received a very unanimous invi' to 
ordination as pastor at E. 8S. 
Sranton—Rev. R. L. Stanton, D.D., has resigned 
the pastoral charge at Chillicothe, O., to accept the 
professorship in Danville Seminary. 
Swirr—Rev. E. Y. Swift, formerly of South Had- 
Jey, has been installed pastor of the Congregational 
church in Williamsburg, N. Y. 
Tayr.tor— Rev. Robert Taylor has received a call 
- the Second Presbyterian church, Germantown, 
a. 
Tuompson—Rev. C. L. Thompson was installed 
pastor of the church ef Jonesville, Wis., by the Pres- 
bytery of Milwaukee, on Wednesday, the 9th. 
Tuwinc—Rey. Edward P. Thwing of the St. Law- 


, rence-street church in Portland has accepted a unan- 


imous call from the Congregational church in Quincy. 
Torman—Rev. C. F. Tolman, who was compelled 
to leave the Assam Mission on account of protracted 
illness, had the pleasure, last week, of receiving his 
wife and children, after many months’ separation. 
Turner—Dr. Turner, from Samoa, reports that in 
seven years 7,000 copies of the Old Testament and 
25,000 copies of the New have been sold in the Sa- 
moan Islands at remunerating prices. 

Wi.tiry—Rev. B. G. Willey, after a pastorate of 
eleven years, has closed his labors with the Congre- 
gational church in East Sumner, Me. 

Van Dorzen—Rev. Luther H. Van Doren has re- 
cived a call from the Presbyterian church of New 
Vernon, N. J. 


FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


Death of Two Distinguished Scandinavian Theologians. 
By the death of Dr. Rudelbach, the Scandinavian 
churches have lost one of their ablest theologians. 
No one was better known by his writings in the Prot- 
estant world. A Dane by birth, he was for several 
years the pastor of a Lutheran congregation in Sax- 
ony, and, on his return to Denmark, kept up an inti- 
mate. connection with the German Lutherans, who 
regarded him as one of their prominent leaders. He 
was an equally — contributor to the theological 
literatures of Denmark and of Germany, and for 
many years the chief editor of a Lutheran theological 
quarterly of the latter country, the Zeitschrift fir 
Lutherische Theologie and Kirche, which he published 
in conjunction with his friend, Dr. Guericke of Halle. 
Every volume of this quarterly contains numerous 
contributions from the pen of Dr. Rudlebach, mostly 
distinguished by great learning and by an impartiality 
which generally recognized the good and true beyond 
the pale of his ownchurch. Both by his learning and 
his catholic spirit he rose far above most of the men 
of his party, and was therefore ly valued as a 
writer and respected as a theologian by many who 
were far from sharing all his theological or ecclesias- 
tical views. He was, moreover, one of a small num 
ber of theologians in continental Europe who are de- 
cidedly opposed to the present, relations of the state 
to the church, and often employed his pen in plead- 
ing for the independence of the church in respect to 
the temporal power. One of his last and most inter- 
esting works is an autobiography, published in a 
series of articles in his theological quarterly. As 
Rudelbach has taken so prominent a part for more 
than thirty years in all the religious movements of 
Germany and of Scandinavia, his autobiography is a 
contribution of the highest importance to the religious 
history of these countries. 

The Swedish Church has sustained a very severe 
loss in the sudden death of Mr. H. B. Hammar, one 
of the most effective preachers of the Church, and a 
prominent member of the Evangelical party. Mr. 
Hammar for the last ten years occupied an influential 
place in all the evangelistic movements that have 
been in progress, and was a chief representative of 
the Swedish Church at each of three Scandinavian 
Church Diets, whose object it is to establish a closer 
union between the Lutheran churches ef Denmark, 
Sweden, and Norway. He was an earnest opponent 
of every kind of High-Churchism, and protested 
against the prelacy and the Erastianism of his own 
Church as both unscriptural and injurious. He was 
in favor of substituting a Presbyterian for the Episco- 
palian constitution of his Church, and was, in partic- 
ular, an admirer of the Free Church of Scotland, of 
which he published several years ago a short yet 
comprehensive account. In his congregation of 
peasants and fishers his labors were largely blessed. 
He had introduced into it a real church discipline, 
often separating from its communion scandalous 
offenders ; and though schisms existed in various 
neighboring parishes, his own remained undisturbed. 


Seperation of Church and State in Sweden. 

There are many indications that dissatisfaction is 
spreading in Sweden with the servile condition in 
which the State Church finds herself with regard to 
the state. In a former article in The Independent, 
we gave the opinion of a High-Church paper, which 
declared its hope that if the Church was unabie to 
exclude the Rationalistic element from the Church, 
the High-Churchmen would secede and organize an 
independent church. Many of the evangelical cler- 
gymen are envying the untrammeled position in 
which the Baptists and other free derfominations — 
themselves, and are desirous of obtaining am-agua 
freedom from the state. The Church paper? of Sweden 
begin in general to pay more attention to the subject. 
The following extract from the letter of a Swedish 
clergyman in the Stockholm Watchman, expresses the 
grievances of many earnest clergymen : 

“The secular duties laid on us are as tyrants 
toward our calling as pastors of souls. Complaints 
are indeed made of this by others; but it is only we 
ourselves who know how great a curse to the kin 
dom of Christ lies in this Church’s slavish subjection 
te the state, and how speedily this quenches every 
spark of life which can be found among us. It is not 
the mere performance of this secular work, but the 
care and anxiety which it unceasingly demands, that 
depress and fell us. All parish officials and public 
servants, ecclesiastical, civil, communal, etc., stand 
like hungry lions waiting on us. Year out and year 
in, we may stand and ‘ preach drivel,’ and nobody 
will say a word of reproof'to us ; but if we forget an 
intimation sent by the sheriff officer about an auction 
or a meeting, woe to the poor clergyman! Our Sab- 
baths are martyr days. These intimations about 
hundreds of things are to be received, examined, 
arranged, read, subscribed, dispatched, ete. Parish- 


meetings are appointed to beheld onSundays. Those 
fearful communions, with three or four hundred 
Alas! 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tx “ Democratic” line of battle is maintained 
unbroken by the state nominating Convention of Iowa, 
which met at Des Moines on the 17th, nominated a 
state ticket with Mr. R. H. Sylvester’s name fur Sec- 
retary of State, a governor not being chosen this 
year, and praced the regulation resolutions, which 
may be well described somewhat as the Maine politi- 
cian defined his position on the Maine law, to be “ in 
favor of the Constitution and opposed to its enforce- 
ment.” A Republican Convention nominated a loyal 
ticket about a week afterwards, with the name of 
James Bright for Secretary of State. The chief 
leader of the Iowa Democracy is George W. Jones, 
whose maperhsatio letter to Jeff Davis, beginning 
“My Noble and very Dear Friend,” and premising to 
come home and fight for the South, has recently been 
printed. Jones is a professional politician of the very 
worst kind. 

—At the recent Indiana Democratic Convention, 
Wickliffe, Carlile, Richardson, and Voorhees argued 
vehemently and openly against the war, and in favor 
of the South, rather than to free the slaves, no matter 
what else should happen. 

—Ex-Gov. Stewart of Missouri is making vigorous 
Union speeches at public meeting; in Missouri. He 
drinks, but he is on the right side now. 

—The rebel state election for North Carolina is to 
be held Aug. 7. Two rival secesh are in the field for 
the governorship ; W. E. Johnson, and Col Z. Vance, 
26th N. ©. Volunteers, late member of Congress. 
Their war-cries consist in mutual accusations of un- 
secessionism. In view of this controversy—as the 
fellow in the Western story said when he found his 
wife fighting a bear—we “feel no particular solici- 
tude for the success of either party.” 

—Schuyler Colfax is renominated as member of 
Congress from Indiana. With an exception or two, 
he has done well ; and he should be re elected. Ex- 
perience in Congress is a quality too little valued at 
the North. 

—We report a gradual amelioration in the currency 
difficulty. We have seen a half-dollar. : 

—There is current a tale of an old Connecticut 
farmer, opposed to newspapers, who recently paid off 
a mortgage of $2,000 in gold, which the recipient 
forthwit Ma for four hundred and forty dollars 
premium 

—The rowdies of New Albany, Indiana, have imi- 
tated the bad example of Cincinnati, and stirred up 
riotous proceedings against the negroes of the place 
Three rowdies began the trouble by attacking two 
negroes ; one of the latter shot one rowdy and 
wo another; and next day a mob rose, one 
negro was shot and others wounded, and further vio 
lence j feared. No more utterly gratuitous villainy 
ever d the earth. 

—Cotton is very rapidly coming to market from 
Tennessee. 

—aA gentleman of the name of Wright purchased, 
on the 17th of this month, for $725, of the U. S., the 
prize schooner Actor, sold at auction. Mr. Wright 
was at one time owned by a planter in Alabama; 
did not like it; laid hands upon himself, and con- 
veyed himself to this city ; went to Mexico, and be- 
came quite well off; and now, we believe, lives here 
again. 

a Gideon’s Band,” says The Hartford Post, “is 
composed of Messrs. Porter, Foote, Davis, Farragut, 
Du Pont, Goldsborough, Stringham, and a few others. 
There is not a base nor second fiddler in the crowd.” 
No; not one base performer, we would add; all 
terrible. Ask secesh. 

—The London Times thinks that Ben Wood is “a 
statesman, a philosopher, a patriot, a scholar, and a 
17 a el Well, “‘ among the blind, the one-eyed 
is king ” 


FOREIGN. 


Tose foreign occurrences which relate to the 
affairs of the United States, may be classed under 
two heads: First, the great mass of newspaper dis- 
cussions and other expressions of individual and col- 
lective opinion. These it is easy to see and gener- 
alize on; and, at the same time, they have but very | 
little importance as indications of future action, for 
the reason that the European governments do not 
take such expressions into account in determining 
off measures of public policy. Second, are actual 
facts; which come to pass but slowly, and whose 
indications, while reliable, are few and sometimes 
difficult to determine with accuracy. 

Some such facts, and of some importance, are in 
the foreign news of the week. The most striking of 
them is, a pretty decisive and apparently final defeat 
of the English secessionist intervention party in Par- 
liament. P 

The affair was in (fis wise. Reuter, the telegraph 
monopolist, is bought by the secessionists, who by 
his assistance, on July 18, sent up to London from 
Queenstown, on the arrival of the steamer Glasgow, 
a forged dispatch to the effect that McClellan’s army’ 
was retreating to Fortress Monroe; that McClellan 
had proposed to surrender on conditions, had been 
refused by the victorious Confederates, and had 
taken refuge on board the Galena ; also, that various 
Union divisions and generals had been captured. 
This fabrication having been let off with considerable 
effect upon credulous John Bull, a simultaneous 
movement was made by the secessionists in the 
House of Commons, on that same afternoon, under 
the lead of Mr. Lindsay, an eminent ship-owner, who 
came ever to this country a year or two ago to per- 
suade us into a treaty which would give all our car- 
rying trade to British shipowners. He returned 
disgusted because he could not fool us, and being a 
member of the House of Commons, has had a motion 
pending for some time, that England should mediate 
between us and the rebels. This motion has been 
variously used and modified so as to meet objections, 
and was on this 18th of July brought up, contrary 
to the wishes of various persons. y made a 
speech@n favor of the motion, justifying secession, 
drawing @ frightful picture of the horrors of war, and 
ar that our dismemberment would benefit Eng- 

and. 
The disreputable Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, 
‘Grew; and others, followed on the same side. 


t 

e wor to aid in ending the war whenever the time 
should come. 

me wee be og and one ars # and influential 
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withdrawn ; versally recognized 
of the matter, at least for this session. 

—We thus arrive at a pretty distinct 
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1} Clive,] the author of “ Paul Ferroll.” Reprinted from 


and know what is going 
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‘o which we say, to all their intentions— 
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—The Roman question continues to Italy in 
trouble, and to embarrass the relations the 
court of Victor Emanuel and those of Austria and 
France. There is said to be of a rising of the 
Romans themselves, in spite of French garrison. 
—Chiavoni, the or guerrilla leader of royal- 
ist robbers in Southern Italy, is dead. Ferdinand, ex- 


king of Naples, in order that his conspiracies in his 

late kingdom might appear rather better, put all his 

a idntant ie commander gore ctor aia 
. co Roady ers 


vocation ; and. 
promptitude Tristani had the villain shot. 
—There has been a national German rifle- 
match at Frankfort. competitors, 12,000 in 
number, marched army-wise into the city, their 
honorary a the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, march- 
ing at their head, plainly uniformed as a rifleman. 
—Napoleon has made his half-brother, Count de 


Morny, a duke. 

— Princess Clotilde has a baby. Her sister, Maria 
Pia, is to marry the of Portugal. 

—There is nothing of importance from Mexico. 
Gen. Lorencez seems to maintain himself; re-en- 
forcements are, we suppose, on the way to him; and 
President Juarez's generals are making use of their 
leisure to enjoy some quarrels among themselves. 


Editors’ Book Table. 


BOOKS. 

Wr have received six numbers of the sixth volume 
of a handsome eight-page weekly, nearly as large as 
The Independent, published at Otago, in Tavai Poen- 
namoo. : 
“What!” says the reader, “ do they publish news- 
papers there?” Well; this place is, in other words, 
in New Zealand; and we have examined these news-, 
papers with much interest; advertisements, news, 
editorials, and all. 

We did not at all realize how completely developed 
a commonwealth had grown up in that far south- 
eastern—or southwestern; which is it ?—corner of 
the world. The advertisements inform us that in 
Dunedin, the capital of the district of Otago, there 
are not only all manner of ordinary crafts and occu- 
pations, but a veterinary surgeon, jewelers and 
dealers in mathematical and philosophical instru- 
ments, photography, confectioners, five lines of 
steamers, to Port Chalmers, Lyttleton, Bluff Harbor, 
Invercargill, Riverton, and Melbourne, besides the 
Intercelonial Royal Mail Steam Packeis ; also, auc- 
tion sales, chiefly of real estate; various things 
“ wanted,” e. g., an Active Youth, a Good General 
Servant, able to cook and wash (wages £40, apply to 
Mr. Cook, solicitor, Dunedin,—that is $4 a week) ; 
quack medicines ; children’s perambulators, Amer- 
ican Stoves, American Axes, Mr. Barr’s Poems, 
now for sale; Brandy, American Buggies, and a 
Musical Association ; and alist of about one thousand 
unclaimed letters in the Waitahuna post-office. 

The editorials, communications, and news are 
judiciously directed mostly to local subjects, and 
will compare favorably for ability with those of our 
provincial papers. There is a war there, as well as 
here ; a portion of the brave Maoris or native New 
Zealanders having risen against some John Bullism 
or other, doubtless to be trodden into death or help- 
lessness at last. 

There is a Town Board, and “ improvements,” 
such as flagged or asphalt pavement ; a police-court, 
with vagrants, fines, and an embezzling postmaster 
on trial; an Atheneum, with library, reading-room, 
and lectures; fifteen Presbyterian churches, whose 
“ordinary church-door collection” for one yéar, 
1861, was about $4,790. 

Thirty-six publican’s licenses are asked, all but 
four for Dunedin town, for 1862-3. 

Government notifies that dogs must be registered 
annually. 

The Commissioner of Police thus reveals 
obscure romance : . 

OTI€E—£100 REWARD.—THE UNDERSIGNED HEREBY 

offers a reward of £100 to any person either producing the 
person or giving authentic information of P O'Grady, Vis- 
count Guillimore, who arrived in the colony of Victoria in 1857, 
and has been employed im steck-riding, bullock-driving, and 
splitting, in various parts of N. 8. Wales, and from reliable in- 
formation, has iately arrived ia Otago from Burrangong Digt 
gings, N. 8S. Wales: Viscount Guitlimore has but recently suc- 
ceeded to his title, and is therefore better known as Patrick or Pat 
Grady, a name he has assumed since his first arrival in Victoria. 
8ST. JOHN BRANIGAN, Commissioner of Police. 

Only think of Viscount Guillimore saying “Be 
jabers!”” and stock-driving, swearing, and smoking 
out there in the woods, while his disconsolate coronet 
goes a-hunting after him. That advertieement is 
worth a whole novel to Henry Kingsley or Charles 
Reade! 

The editor earnestly advocates the establishment 
of a good high school in Dunedin, and urges important 
prison referms. 

The Superintendent (i, e., Governor) of Otago de- 
livered his annual address to the Provincial Council 
on April 16, saying that the population had doubled 
in the year past, and giving an interesting and en- 
couraging survey of provincial interests and doings 
as to gold digging, education, roads, surveys, harbor 
improvements, electric telegraphs, immigration, etc. 

—Thus we have a whole little nation away off there 
in the South Pacific, grown up since we studied 
Smith’s Geography (on the Productive System.) 
Good luck to it—the nation, we mean ; the geography 
has had it already! 

—We have received a curious communication 
from which we print the following. We presume 
Mr. Milton will not object, as we give him the adver- 
tising benefit of our circulation. He says, in refer- 
ence to our late remarks on Joanna Southcote : 

“ As I have her ‘ Writings,’ which I believe are 
Divine! I have published her sixth and seventh 
Books of Wonders in my paper, The Eternal Gospel, 
which is now succeeded by The Perfect Gospel Ad- 
vocate, in which paper her writings will continue to 
be published. If thou wilt point out to me wherein 
she proved herself false, thou wilt much oblige her 
‘Defender,’ the editor of The Perfect Gospel Advo- 
cate. Danret Mitton, Portsmouth, N. H.” 

We cannot go into the discussion ;,.and merely 
observe that any one who has any curiosity to ex- 
amine Miss Southcote’s works, may address Mr. Mil- 
‘ton; and that for our own part we are both interested 
and surprised to find that she has a disciple this side 
the Atlantic. 








Sxzercues or THE Risz, ProGress, anp Deciine or 
Sxcrssion ; with a Narrative of Personal Adventures 
among the Rebels. By W. G. Brownlow, Editor of 
The Knozville Whig. Philadelphia: G. W. Childs. 
1862. 12mo. pp. 458. 

This book is the strong wrathful voice of a brave 
and patriotic man, full of powerful indignation at 
injuries inflicted upon bis country, his friends, his 
family, himself. He cwes out for vengeance, and 
longs and promises to administer it himself if he can. 
And he will. . 

A part of the Parson's work consists of articles from 
The Knoxville Whig, which express his views on 
‘subjects connected with the rebellion. The remain- 
der of it, and the most interesting portion, is his nar- 
tative of his own adventures. We rejoice in know- 
ing that the profits of his book and his lectures will 
undoubtedly enable the energetic Parson to re-estab- 
lish his newspaper upon a stronger basis than even 
before, provided only that our hesitating Government 
shall ever relieve the martyrs of East Tennessee from 
the infernal cruelties of the South. 


Way Pavi Fsrrout Kuzp nis Wirs. By (Mrs. 


the last London edition. New York: Carleton. 
mpcocixir. 12mo. pp. 235. 

This is an unpleasantly wicked story, with one 
well-drawn character—that of the simple hearted, 
loving Elinor. The book teaches us this : that Laura 
Chanson was (after # fashion) in love with Leslie; 

loved Elinor, was engaged ; 
a ~ that Elinor was a liar and 
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Wun I was 4 Bor. A Story of Real Life. Bos- 

ton: Mass. 8-8, Society. 1862. 24mo. pp. 171. 
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Tux Lost Jzwat...A Tale. By A. L. 0. E. New 


ia R. Carter & Brothers. 1862. 24mo. pp- 


A sufficiently well told story, which will not lose 
in interest by the distance of its English scene and 
machinery from those of this country. 

Haxry’s Mistaxzs, and Where the Him 
Tale for Boys. yA Make Wee “ 
U. 8. & A. Martien. 1862. 24mo. pp. 178, 
English, not American ; and thus its foolish social 
distinctions are nonsense to our folks. But 
the story is pretty well told, and the moral is good, 
though evidently meant. What a pity that our doc- 
tors of young minds mus? show the pill! 


Works or Cuaries Dicxens. Household Edition. 
Illustrated from drawings by F. O. C. Darley and 
John Gilbert. Great Expectations. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. 2vols. 12mo. pp. 836 and 334, 

So far as this novel is concerned, the title-page 
misleads. There are no illustrations. This is a very 
nice edition of one of Mr. Dickens’s poot novels.. The 
thin paper covers are far from desirable for library 
purposes, and the margins are not liberal enough for 
binding; but as summer books, their style is very 
pleasant and suitable. 


Mxmors or tae Lirz or Sim Watrer Scort, Bart. 
By J. G. Lockhart. A new edition. Vols. 7, 8. 
Boston : Ticknor & Fields. mpcocuxm. 16mo. pp. 
824 and 316. 

Two additional volumes of this very handsome 
edition of one of the most interesting biographies in 
the world. The illustrations are a full-length of 
Anne, Sir Walter’s second daughter, and a head of 
Sir Walter himself, which is a capital engraving. 


Hrattu: Irs Frrenps anv its Fors. By R. D. 
Mussey. Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1862. 12mo. 
pp. 368. 

This book has been compiled from the author’s 
professional observations and reading during a long 
period. It contains many good suggestions, and 
many not so good. We do not believe, for instance, 
in its doctrine of vegetarianism. Qne of the advo- 
cates of this doctrine, we remember to have reduced 
to the necessity ot asserting that if the Esquimaux 
cannot get anything but animal food to eat, they had 
better die! This was no doubt heroic, but at the 
expense of third parties. Dr. Mussey’s book is defi- 
cient in method, and does not sufficiently allow for 
differences of individual constitution. We are 
heartily with him almost without reservation, on the 
subjects of liquor, tobacco, coffee, and tea. 


PERIODICALS. 


In The New Englander for July we note as articles 
of interest and value, that on “The Pre-Islamic 
Arabs,” which will be read with pleasure by those 
whose memories or imaginations retain impressions 
from “Thalaba” and “ Antar ;” that on “Schleier- 
macher as a Man;” acurious speculation on what 
really were “‘ The Horses of Neptune ;” and a careful 
account of “The Book of Nabathean Agriculture,” 
writien, as is claimed, by one Kuthami, a wealthy 
gentleman of Babylon, about 1300 B.c. (just before 
the reign of Sesostris, fifty years after the death of 
Moses), and translated into Arabic by one Ibn- 
Wahshiyyah of Kassin, on the lower Euphrates, 
a pv. 904; an inquiry into the decrease of ‘“‘ Church- 
Going,” and its causes; an outspoken estimate of 
the conduct and motives of “ England during our 
War;” and an article entitled “ What is the Cost of 
Tract Distribution ?” which makes a startling exhibit 
of the business aspects and methods of the American 
Tract Society, New York. 

—In The Bibliotheca Sacra for July, a highly in- 
teresting account of the “ Church-Book of the Puri- 


tans at Geneva,’ a MS. record of the names offirore, 
baptisms, marriages, and deaths of the English con- 


gregation at Geneva, a.p. 1556-1560, with much in- 
formation from it and about those named in it; a 
second part of Dr. L. Tafel’s and Prof. R. L. Tafel’s 
joint article on Semitic Comparative Philology; “ A 
Shakespearian Glossary of the Bible,” showing the 
value of a comparison of the uses of the same words 
in the two books, by many striking instances; a re- 
view of the opposing theories of MM. Quatrefages 
and Godron on one side, and Prof. Agassiz on the 
other, of “ The Origin and Distribution of Mankind ;” 
and Dr. Pond’s statement and discussion of ‘‘ Hop- 
kinsianism.” 

—In The Banker’s Magazine for August, an ac- 
count of Gen. Butler’s measures for the “ Restoration 
of Bank Credit in New Orleans ;” a portion of Mr. 
Francis’s interesting “ History of the Bank of Eng- 
land,” including the story of the forger Fauntleroy ; 
the Report of the Committee of those New York 
Banks which, together with some of those of Boston 
and Philadelphia, raised the much needed Govern- 
ment loan of $150,000,000, in August, 1861, and after- 
wards—a valuable document ; and the usual financial 
records and statistics. 

—In Dinsmore’s Railroad and Steam Navigation 
Guide for July, revised time tables for the railroads, 
absurdly including those of the Southern states. 

In The Historical Magazine and Notes and Queries 
for July (C.B, Richardson, 264 Canal st., New York), 
curious information about a poem by one M. Thomas, 
a French academician, a furious Frenchified account 
of the surprise of the French partisan Jumonville 
by Major Washington, and of the subsequent siege 
and surrender of Fort Necessity; a fourth por- 
tion of the wonderfully extensive “ Bibliography of 
the Civil War;” and a papereby J. 8. Loring, Esq., 
on Thomas Cushing, a revolutionary patriot of the 
school and days of John Adams and Joseph Warren. 

—In The Continental for August the conclusion of 
Mr. Kirke’s striking narrative ‘“ Among the Pines ;” 
the monthly portion of “ Maccaroni and Canvas,” 
discursive and easy; No.2 of “ Glances from the 
Senate-Gallery,” with brief sketches of Breckinridge, 
Crittenden, Andrew Johnson, Green of Missouri, 
Seward, Hamlin, Fessenden, and Wade, some of 
which have much point; an interesting sketch of the 
life and character -of John McDonogh, the New Or- 
leans millionaire ; another of “ Astor and the Capi- 
talists of New York ;” and the due segment of Mr. 
Kimball’s awkwardly entitled novel “ Was he suc- 
cessful ?” 

—In The Knickerbocker for August “Carl Almeri- 
dinger’s Office,” continued ; “Stray Chapters,” by 
Meister Karl; “My great Mistake,” a short story ; 
“The Alderman of York,” continued; “ Sunshine in 
Thought,” continued; and “A New Sentimental 
Journey,’ continued. 

—In The Eclectic for August, among other selec- 
tions, a.review of Sir G. 0. Lewis’s book on the 
Astronomy of the Ancients ; “ The Court of Charles 
IT. of Spain ;” “ Lives of the Engineers,” concluded ; 
«Going On,” by the Country Parson ; “ Social Life in 
Medieval England,” concluded ; “ Bygone Manners 
and @ustoms,” second article; “The Merrimac and 
Monitor,” from The London Quarterly; and a brief 
memoir of Ericsson to accompany the very good 
portrait of bim. ; lt 

—In the five numbers of Littell’s Living Age from 
July 12 to August 9, both inclusive, installments of 
“The Prodigal Son,” “Chronicles of Carlingford,” 
and “ A Model and a Wife - “ Forgotten Novels,” 
part 2; an interesting review of Miss Rossetti’s 
queer book of poems entitled “ The Goblin Market ;” 
sundry articles of more or less merit, on mediation and 








MUSIC. 


Ws have received a little music: songs. 
Seven of them are songs of the war. Sa: 
from Horace Waters, “I hear sweet voices singing,” 
by John Brougham, music by J. R. Thomas : : 

And from Root & Cady, (Chicago and New York): 
“© wrap the flag around me, boys,” and “ The 
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propriately responded to, in the name of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangement, by Dr. Friedlebew. No 
such festival, he remarked, had ever been cele- 
brated ; and its consequences would be no less un- 
peralleled. Every one knew that it was not the 


Mr. Lincoln is a good man: a considerate, 
prudent, honest politician. But not a spark of 
jus has he ; notan element for Leadership ; not 
one particle of heroic enthusiasm. The people 


work, and carry it forth to victory! The Peo- 
ple must have Leaders. As yet, they have not 
found them ! 


Great God, what a people hast Thou brought 


remark that drafting ought te have begun seoner. 
The present military situation offers proof, pain- 
fully plain, that if a draft had added helf a million 
men to the army six months ago, the present hour, 


Tue Resources or THe Counrry.—Mr. Kennedy, 
the Superintendent of the Gensus, has made a pre- 
liminary report on the growth of the United States 
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After es month of general depression—the 
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The aggregate value of the real and personal 


hast Thou given them! And no man is foundto preperty of the country is set at sixteen thousand 


unity. This festival would do its share in putting 
lead this so great a Nation! Be Thou Leader! 


Chica go Post Office, Box 4,296. 
an end to sectionalism. Those who arrived at 


A LEADER FOR THE PEOPLE. 


Many men doubt the wisdom of criticising 
the Administration. It is embarrassing to them, 
and hinders rather than helps. They are of 
our own election, and deserve our support. 
They are in circumstances of unparalleled diffi- 
culty, and are doing the best they know how. 
They must be supposed to know more. of 
the hidden and important affairs of the times 

‘than their censors can. 


considers, Events are moving on. 

Let no,man regard this criticism upon the 
men in power in Washington too severe. If 
their work has been great, so have been their 
helps. Besides, gréat work is the food of 
great men. If times have been trying and 
affairs embarrassing, the Administration has 
had a Nation to stand by it—and this should 


Lord God of Hosts, hast Thou forgotten how to 
lead a people? There are no ages on Thy 
head! Years make Thee neither old nor 
weary! Behind Thy unwrinkled brow, no 
care dwells! ‘Teach this People to need 
no other Leader but Thyself! Then, led by 
Thee, teach them to be all-sufficient for every 
deed of Justice, and omnipotent for Liberty ! 


since the disasters in the Peninsula has now at 
length been greatly relieved by this new order 
from the War Office, and this indication of a new 
energy in the Government. The suspicion that 
the Administration was only half in caraest in 
sriking at the Rebellign, had so effectually damp- 
ened the enthusiastic confidence of the people, that 
volunteering was practically at an end: not that 


began—the shadow resting upon public affairs {| 


Frankfort with the flags of their districts, would 
leave it with the national Black, Red and Gold. 
The Star-Spangled Banner of America and the 
banner of free Switzerland were welcomed by the 
German people as good omens at the inauguration 
ef the new era in German history which had now 


j There is only one German prince who does not 
consider it beneath his dignity to mingle in these 


millions of dollars, ($16,000,000,000.) All this is 
property in the hands of the people, subject to 
taxation, and available for the wants of the Govorn- 
ment, aid of course does not inolude public prop- 
erty, such as the public lands of the United States ; 
the navy, forts, custom-houses, and munitions of 
war, and the capitols and other public buildings 
of the nation and the several states. If we sup- 
pose the civil war to occasion a dead loss te the 
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All this may be true; but it fails to show 
that a Free People should relinquish their most 
sacred national trusts into the hands of a few 
men, leaving these few to do as they please. The 
People never let go of their own affairs! They 
elect men to office, reserving to themselves the 
right to influence and control them. 

Nor, when citizens sit in judgment on the 
policy and practice of their rulers, is it fault- 
finding. 1s an auditor’s correction of accounts 
fault-finding ? Is a judge’s restoration of facts 
and law, from the entanglements of cunning 
counsel, to the simplicity and clarity of truth, 
fault-finding ? 

The People are responsible for the welfare 
of this Republic. 

They must not betray it, nor suffer it to be 
betrayed by default. 

Embarrass the Administration? So do 

thunderstorms embarrass sultry, stupid days! 
The housewife’s broom embarrasses the spider’s 
web ; and her cloth is an arch-disturber of dust. 
No matter how wise, and virtuous, and good, are 
the men elected to office, they need to be 
watched, to be opposed, to be roused up. Men 
‘collect in Washington, far from their constitu- 
‘ents. They are surrounded by everything that 
tones down honesty and patriotism. They 
Tun into pools and bayous. Selfish politics, 
disputatious private interests, fiery cunning 
of men greedy for gold, and ten thousand 
sinister and demoralizing influences, are 
‘brought to bear upon them, in season and out 
of season, blinding their eyes, wearing out 
their integrity, and destroying their faith ia 
‘every man’s purity and honesty. 

It is mournful, but true, that the most vital 
interests of patriotism are molded and formed 
in the womb of selfishness. A Legislature is a 
whirlpool of low and base influences. Good 


men and true are there; but they are there 
as sailors are on deck betore driving storms, 


lashed to the masts, or tied to the wheel, lest 
they be washed overboard! There has been 
corruption enough in the Capital of this Nation 
to have sunk the Government to perdition a 
hundred times, had not the Government been 
bueyed up by the yet uncorrupted virtue and 
patriotism of the widely outspread Common 
People. 
It is not Washington that nourishes and sus- 
tains this Nation. It is not the Government 
that rains down benefactions on us. The 
People are the source of their own prosperity. 
It is the farming neighborhood, with a smart 
school in its midst; it is the village, with its 
Sunday church, spiring up among the trees ; it 
is the town and city, that buoy up the Capital. 
There may be a petty, irritable fault-find- 
ing ; there may be a malignant and cunning 
fault-finding ; there may be fault-finding with 
the design to embarrass and obstruct. These 
are the incidental evils of our system of free 
government. Their remedy is not in pruden- 
tial silence, but in doing that rightly and wisely 
which wicked men do foolishly. When bad 
men’s tongues are out, it is no time for good 
men to put theirs in the sheath. 
This great conflict, thus far, has been, in 
every proper and honorable sense, a Campaign 
of the Common People without a Leader. It is 
not the nature of democracies to produce lead- 
ers. Our times verify the fact. No great 
national leader has appeared. Fremont had 
the qualities which win confidence and fire the 
people’s heart with enthusiasm. But in the sight 
of five men, each one of whom intended to be 
the next President of a country which their 
timid and sluggish policy bids fair to put out of 
existence before the next Presidential election, 
this was an unpardonable fault. He has been 
laid aside for the sake of politicians and of 
jealous technical officers, whom God never 
made Generals, and of whom, therefore, West 
Point could make only Engineers, Great 
Military Leaders are born, not built. 
Cestainly neither Mr. Lincoln nor his Cab- 
inet have proved Leaders. They have not 
gone before the people. Their policy is one 
which has obliged the public to demand 
each step of advance. They feared division at 
the North. They feared the malignant frag- 
ments of the Democratic Party. Fear was 
stronger than faith. They ventured only on 
. those points about which there was unity and 
eagerness, with the whole community. Even 
when they advanced, they preferred to have it 
seem rather like a resistance to a yet further 
advanced radicalism, than to be a voluntary 
progress beyond some old landmark. 
This might be the melancholy wisdom of 
such times as Washington’s, with a small popu- 
lation, with few resources, with little money, 
~ with an untried government driving a team of 

newly yoked. states. But he who imitates 

Washington's slowness, in the midst of twenty 
* qnillions of men—with twenty lusty loyal states 
_ @& his back—with money enough, and arsenals 
pouring out armaments and munitions and all 
- suggest—is a fool, thrice sodden! There never 
‘ ‘was a time when men’s prayers so fervently 
petition. What an idol would we have made 








Let any one compare the state papers, mes- 
sages, proclamations, and orders that have 
issued from this Administration during the past 
year and a half, with the documents which 
preceded and accompanied our own War of 
Independence. The Bills of Rights of the 
Colonies sparkle with sentiments of Hu- 
manity, of Right, of Liberty. The Re- 
solves of the old Colonial Legislatures had 
in them that which fed the deep love 
of Liberty in the human soul. The Remon- 
strances addressed to the Throne, the Letters of 
eminent men, the declarations of Congress, were 
all aglow with a divine enthusiasm. Compare 
with these the papers that have issued from our 
Government during this infernal revolt of slave- 
bred men against free institutions. They are 
cold, heartless, dead. They are formal as 
legal documents. They nowhere touch the 
Nation’s heart. Where is there the assertion 
of any great truth to which the hearts of this 
people have been taught to respond? This isa 
time when we are at war for principles. The 
foundation ideas of this Government are at- 
tacked. The South is rearing up, over against 
our immortal Declaration of Independence, 
an oppugnant and disgraceful declaration of the 
right of men to enslave men. The times of 
our Fathers were not half so vital with the 
great truths of Human Rights as ours. We 
are advanced centuries beyond them. We 
have seen the wonderful outworking of the 
truths of Liberty on this magnificent continent. 
Truths that were abstract to them, we behold 
in living, concrete forms ; in laws, institutions, 
and above all in men bred upon this divine 
pabulum of Liberty. And now, in the Nation’s 
crisis, in a conflict expressly joined on this 
issue, with a whole world looking on, we can 
obtain from our Government no word of en- 
thusiasm, no large recognition of the great and 
everlasting truths of Human Rights, and of 
Liberty among the chiefest of them ! 

There has not been a line in any Govern- 
ment paper that might not have been issued by 
the Czar, by Louis Napoleon, or by Jeff 
Davis ! 

Our State Papers during this eventful strug- 
gle are void of genuine enthusiasm for the Great 
Docirines on which this Government was 
founded. 

Faith in Human Rights is dead in Washington. 
The Administration have faith in America, in the 
United States, in a United North, in a Repub- 
lican Party, but no faith in that invisible prin- 
ciple which underlies and nourishes them all ! 
The People are never called to maintain their 
historic ideas! The Nation is never reminded 
of its political truths! The People are not 
reached where their enthusiasm, like the sleep- 
ing music of the harp’s strings, lies waiting 


continent such an Anthem as the world never 
heard, and only a free people can chant! 

Let one of those grand old documents be 
brought forth which our fathers issued before this 
infernal Slavery had made men timid of their 
best faith, and tolerant only of the doctrine of 
devils. Behold its lofty spirit! See how divine 
is its inclusion of the whole human family in the 
rights claimed by its authors for themselves! 
How bold, wise, fearless, consistent ! 

Now lay by its side the pale, cold, lifeless 
documents that have come forth from the Gov- 
ernment of a Great People striving for their lib- 
erties, and for the very land bequeathed them 
by the Fathers! Why, these state papers of 
our time are the winding-sheets of the old 
ones ;—the very shrouds in which to bury the 
noble lines and sentences of the fathers out of 
sight of a generation whom Slavery has 
muzzled, or whom a false prudence has~intim- 
idated ! ; 

It will be said that there was danger of divis- 
ion by utterance of anti-slavery doctrine! But 
silence was the very way to cause division! If 
the people had been roused to this crisis by the 
great truths of Human” Rights which nerved 
their fathers, there would have been a chain 
welded which no art could have broken. The 
want of a National Policy—the want of enthu- 
siasm for a National Principle—the want of 
any great unifying inspiration by which the 
Government might draw the whole people after 
it—leaves the masses an easy prey to mischiev- 
ous divisions. No thanks to Government that 
they are net more divided! If there was nomore 
zeal among the people for that Liberty which 
is the very essence of our whole Political Struc- 
ture, than there is in many members of the 
Government and many officers in our army, we 
would have fallen asunder long ago! 

All the piddling questions that are spun in 
Washington, thick as spiders’ webs on a mea- 
dow, would go down like those films when a 
mowing-machine sweeps round the field, if the 
Great National Truth and its Historic Pride had 
been ridden forth with Courage and Will! But 
when ah Administration weaves the mighty 
affairs of this nation like a lace-weaver, with 
thread and bobbin plied upon its knee, no won- 
der that all its time is consumed in loops, and 
broken threads, and stitches! 

But we must cease looking any more to 





Government. We must turn to ourselves. A 


some touch to bring it forth, to roll over this. 


THE SIGHT OF CHRIST. 


Tue transforming power of the soul’s vision of 
Christ is a fact which the Scriptures press upon our 
attention. Beholding with open, unvailed, un- 
cleuded face his glory, it is said, “‘ We are changed 
into the sarae image from glory to glory.” 

The process is not a strange nor an unusual one. 
We can see like transformations constantly taking 
place all around us—men changed into the likeness 
of the objects they dwell most upon. Look, for 
instance, at those who habitually contemplate 
earthly, base, evil things and men, and associate 
with them; we can see how they gradially take 
on them the same image. The very nature and 
capacities of the soul seem to be transformed, and 
they become groveling, perishable, evil—like the 
things they look at. It is a common remark that 
friends become assimilated to each other in charac- 
ter and tastes, by the simple force of mutual con- 
templation. The Psalmist tells us that those who 
worship false gods become like unto them—brutish, 
vile, sensual, revengeful, capricious, as the fabled 
beings whom in their ignorance they call gods. 

The same law of the human mind—the assimi- 
lating effect of contemplation—is seen to operate in 
the case of Christianity. Those who behold the 
glory of Christ, come to resemble it. The process 
s as natural in this case as in the others. Seeing 
the perfect character of Christ; dwelling on the 
traits and manifestations of it; communing much 
with him—they are changed into the same image ; 
they cultivate the same virtues; their spirit be- 
comes one with his. The transformation is repre- 
sented in Scripture as a gradual one. Itis not that 
any sudden miracle is wrought, but the grace of 
God works through the constitution of the human 
mind, and in accordance with its laws; and so 
progressively—“ from glory to glory” —brings those 
who behold Christ into the perfect likeness of him 
One reason why the sight of Christ is so powerful 
in its effect upon human character is, that we see 
in him an image of everything that we ought to be. 
We know him as our model, given to us for this 
very purpose. Conscience tells us that this char- 
acter of untiring good-will, patience amid pain and 
the scorn of evil men, self-sacrifice, submission to 
God, is the one we ought to bear. And thus the 
glory of Christ, as often as we behold it, is a per- 
petual appeal to our sense of right. 

The hope of heaven is declared to be, in its 
highest and most spiritual form, the hope of a per- 
fect likeness to Christ. “ We know that when he 
shall appear we shall be like him; for we shall see 
him as he is.” And thus it is suggested that what- 
ever hinders us from seeing Christ as he is, will, to 
the same extent, prevent us from being changed into 
his image. False or imperfect views of him, of his 
objects, of his teachings, must inevitably have this 
effect. It is not long since we read in a journal, 
conducted by professedly Christian men, execra- 
tions upon the memory of a man, because he had 
given himself to toil and suffering and death for the 
benefit of those in whom he had no personal inter- 
est, and who were not even of the same race with 
himself. How is it possible for us to be trans- 
formed into the likeness of Christ, if we failsto see 
his brightest glory whose elements are, sympathy 
with the weak and wretched of every race, self- 
sacrifice for those who could not add to his honor, 
and in whom he could have—except by the prompt- 
ings of impartial and divine benefolence—no Rer- 
sonal interest ? 

If any one is disposed to look at the transforming 
power of the sight of Christ as a mere theory, or to 
say, “I wish to be like Christ; I know the beauty 
of his character ; but what encouragement or proof 
is there that beholding him will bring me into his 
likeness ?”—the answer is, Kgok at the character of 
Christ itself: is it possible that such a life should 
be, and not have a mighty transforming power? 
See what this character, contemplated by the world, 
even though imperfectly and dimly seen, has actu- 
ally done. It has become the ideal of the civilized 
world—the standard of moral comparison—the 
acknowledged goal of human exeellence. It has 
given the world new conceptions of what human 
character may be. Around this cluster the world’s 
thoughts and hopes of a millennium ; for we can 
imagine no brighter or happier state on earth than 
that in which all men shall resemble Christ. Are 
there not, within every one’s observation, some— 
even if they be few—whose habitual contemplation 
of Chyist’s glory has plainly made them Christlike ? 
Is there not at least proof enough of this transform- 
ing power to lead one to make the experiment, and 
learn by experience whether we can be changed 
into the same image by looking much and earnestly 
at the glory of the Lord ? 8 

To look habitually at Christ is therefore one 
important method of Christian progress. The rule 
is a practical one, and for practical uses. For 
instance, if a Christian becomes aware that his 
heart is earthly and estranged from God, and if his 
desire is to purify and bring it back, how cai he 
better accomplish this than by looking at Christ 
until the sight shall awaken his conscience and 
rekindle his love? If one finds himself destitute 
of a benevolent spirit, avaricious, covetous, hard- 
hearted, with little interest in human welfare, or 
sympathy for human suffering, and asks how he shall 
be transformed in spirit and escape this bondage of 
selfishness into a better state, the plain and most 
natural answer is, Look at Christ : behold the glory 
of his self-denying and beneficent life: behold it 
until the hard, unsympathizing soul yields to his 
constraining love. If temptation is overpowering 
us,and seems too mighty for us to resist, let us 
look at Christ, until we are changed into the like- 
ness of that faith and patience which were victo- 
rious in the severest battle ever fought by the 
tempter against a human soul. If death alarms 
us, and we shrink from it in a panic-terror utterly 
Me Chiba. Wop tan tant og nena anes maiaioe 

may form in us the im 
of that fearless and patient submission to the 


cross. nl 





And thus, throughout our life, let Christ be the 


confidence in the Government. 


victory. 


Secretary's order like good news from home. 


them willing to serve, but to restore their flagging 
A eomplete 
restoration is net to be expected till after the 
adeption of a policy adequate to the interests of 
Liberty at stake in the conflict; but this new 
measure from the War Office, theugh not the Gov- 
ernment’s whole duty, is hailed as already half a 


The draft not only reassures the drooping spirits 
of the people, but will reanimate the armies in the 
field. The thought of re-enforcements, to worn out 
soldiers, is like wine in their pulse. The weary 
regiments on the James River will read of their new 
comrades coming to join them, and will hail the 


We are a little curious to know how the new 
enrollment will strike the bewildered minds of 
foreign spectators—particularly of that united body 
of our well-wishers known as the British nation ! 
If the armies which we have already mustered 
have filled them with unadmiring wender, how 
will their eyes—accustomed to fogs!—bear the 


enraptured multitude a st rring patriotic speech. 


sadors of each of the German states, had hoisted, to 


the Federal flag—that same flag which forso many 
years has been persecuted with unrelenting severity 
as the symbol of democracy and revolution. This 
fact, more than any other, illustrated to the people 
the present state of transition. Popular opinion 
has beceme in Germany a greater power than it 
was ever befere. The princes are now as anxious 


Germany ; and, abandoning all hope of suppressing 
the national movement, are striving to control it. 


Duke of Saxe-Coburg. Each movement of the 
national party had found in him a liberal patron. 
A year ago he announced the foundation of the 
German Rifles Association, and presided ever its 
first féte. This year he presented, in the name of 
the Presiding Committee of the Alliance, the Federal 
banner to the city of Frankfort, and made to the 


Nothing was heard from the other princes ; but the 
Federal Diet at Frankfort, consisting of the embas- 


the general and agreeab'e surprise of the people, 


as the people themselves to restore the unity of 


more dazzling sight of the million bayonets which 
are soon to glitter in the sun? Perhaps there will 
run a sober second-thought through those Isles, that 
intervention against the loaded muskets of a thou- 
sand Yankee regiments might better ond before it be- 
gins. One thing is certain, that any unusual Brit- 
ish threats and taunts, thrown at us across the water 
just now, would fall on these shores like dragons’ 
teeth, only to spring up into armed men! 

Complete arrangements for making the draft 
have not yet been made public. But, of course, 
the lot will be made to fall impartially upon all 
classes of citizens, rich and poor, without fear or 
favor. After all, it will summon only one in forty 
of the population of the states in which it is levied. 
The entanglements of business, the peculiar situa- 
tion of families, and other reasons, will make the 
duty of service more a sacrifice to some men than 
te others. But every man of proper age and phys- 
ical ability ought to esteem it his first duty to go. 
The reasons for not going ought to be strong, before 
an honorable man persuades himself to accept 
them. The country needs the service of her sons, 
and they should render it with becoming alacrity, 
not seeking excuse, nor accepting exemption. 

To those who are past the age, and who have 
had time to lay up‘store fer the future, remains 
the duty of supporting the families of those who 
take the field. Every man, in such a time, should 
count personal sacrifice not only a necessity, but 
a pleasureandan honor. It is only by such a spirit 
that the people can save the country; it is only 
such a spirit in a people that makes a country 





Our Dolssmannes RELATIONS WITH THE CoLom- 
BIAN Repustic.—It is of great importance that our 
Government should lose no more time in establish- 
ing regular and amicable diplomatic relations with 
the actual government of this South American 
Republic, under the presidency of General Mos- 
quera. It has heretofore been knewn by the name of 
New Granada, but has lately assumed a new name, 
accordance with a reconstruction of the 
Government under the lead of President Mosquera, 
as the issue of a protracted revolutionary struggle. 
The last administration, headed by President 
Ospma, was guided by the counsels of the Jesuits, 
always the enemies of popular liberty, and a sys- 
tem of violent hostility against the Liberals was at 
length carried to the length of actual war, leading 
to armed resistance as the only safeguard against 
tyranny. The struggle has been severe, but suc- 
cessful in nearly every province. 
office having ended, while the disturbed state of 
the country prevented a valid election of a suceess- 
or, General Mosquera, the leader of the Liberals, 
has been constituted Provisional President, and the 
constitution has been revised to give the Govern. 
ment more of a Federal character, and is now 
called “ The United Staies of Colombia.” 
election is about to take place of a constitutional 


And there is satisfactory evidence that this deliv- 
erance is hailed with satisfaction by the body of 
the people, who cordially acquiesce in the legiti- 


Ospina’s term of 


worth saving. 





oe 


sistible demand for its realization. 


been all the more powerful. 


almost without parallel. 


is concerned, as a people of brothers. 


ene hundred thousand. 


THE NATIONAL RIFLE FETE OF 
GERMANY, 


Germany abounds, at present, in national festi- 
vals. The patriots, who desire the resurrection of 
a united German empire, have wisely seen that 
regular national reunions of the local societies, and 
great national festivities, worfld be one of the most 
efficient means to awaken a general interest in the 
idea of a national union, and to produce an irre- 
Thus Germany 
has now annually national assemblies of singers, 
philologists, lawyers, physicists and physici- 
ans, agriculiurists, political economists. Nearly 
all of these meetings keep entirely aloof from the 
discussion of political questions, and their effect on 
the growth of national sentiments has therefore 
Their success is far 
beyond the boldest expectation ; and the peaceable 
revolution produced by them in public opinion is 
Germany, formerly pro- 
verbial for the spirit of party strife and disunion, 
appears at present, as far as the national question 


Many of the national assemblies celebrated dur- 
ing the past years, have been regarded by both the 
German and the foreign press as models of popular 
| festivities ; but they all have been surpassed by the 
gfeat National Riflle Féte, which has just taken 
place at Frankfort-on-the-Main. The German 
papers tell us that all who were present expressed 
unanimously the opinion that nothing like it had 
ever been witnessed in Germany. The namber of 
riflemen present is estimated at more than twelve 
thousand ; the number of attendants at more than 
Every single German 
tribe, from the German and Baltic Seas to the 
Adriatic, and from the frontier of France to that of 
Russia, had sent a large contingent. Even the 
most priest-ridden districts, such as Old Bavaria 
and the Tyrol, where the priests have hitherto suc. 
cessfully striven to prevent a participation of the 
people in common German enterprises, were 


macy of the new Government, and Will never sub- 
mit to a return of the former regime. The Presi- 
dent is personally well known and highly re- 
spected as a merchant and scholar in this city, 
where he resided for several years. Those who 


are best acquainted with him have entire con- 
fidence in his patriotism and ability to admin- 
ister the Government, his liberal political prin- 
ciples, and his thorough devotion to the best inter- 
ests of his native country. He has already intro- 
duced many wise and fundamental modifications 
of its jurisprudence, all in favor of popular ad- 
vancement, and against all class preferences or 
advantages—such as the bold expulsion of the 
Jesuits, as a society proved to be only of evil infla- 
ence, and dangerous to liberty. He has also in- 
augurated numerous reforms and public improve- 
ments in regard to education, roads, etc. 

We understand that the present Minister of the 
United States to New Granada, appointed by the 
present Administration, has never presented his 
credentials to President Mosquera’s Government, 
through scruples as te its legitimacy, and he has 
not been able to find any other government 
to which he could apply for reception. This state 
of things ought not to continue. Our interests in 
the good-will of that sister and neighbor republic 
are too many and great to be left thus atloose ends. 
For a single case, take the Panama Railroad. Our 
only useful thoroughfare to the states on the 
Pacific, and to a vast and productive trade over 
that ocean, runs through the territories of that 
republic, is chartered by its authority, is protected 
by its laws, continues open by the continued prev- 
alence of order there, and would be sacrified by any 
concurrence of events which should inaugurate 
anarchy among that people. We shall be glad to 
learn, at an early day, that a minister has been sent 
to the Colombian Republic, either with sagacity 
enough to knew a government when he finds it, or 
with specific instructions to present his credentials 
to President Mosquera. 

Most persons will be surprised to learn the value 
of our trade to that country. Our exports, chiefly 
domestic products, amount to 2 million and a half 
of dollars yearly, which is twice the amount of our 





Father's will which endured even the death of the | of 


largely represented, and their deputies were 
received with more than usual cheers. 

The Germans in America had sent a deputation 
consisting of thirty men, who were the bearers of 
an address and of several gifts. They were pre- 
ceded on their march by the Star-Spangled Banner, 
and met with an enthusiastic reception. The Con- 
sul-General of the United States at Frankfort, Mr. 
Murphy, made an address in the English language, 
in which he eulogized the conduct of the Germans 
in America, nearly one hundred thousand of whom, 
he said, were now fighting for the freedom and 
unity of America. The Secretary of the Consulate, 
Mr. Glaesser, referred in eloquent words to the 
unwavering attachment of the German- Americans 
to the German Fatherland. They were convinced 
that as the stars were united in the American 
banner, thus all the German states would soon be 
united under the one Black, Red and Gold Flag. 

Switzerland had sent an even larger proportion 
of deputies than Germany herself—being repre- 
sented by more than one thousand riflemen, and a 








exports to Russia, and ten times those¢o Prussia. 
The imports from the same country are four-and- 
a-half millions yearly. By a proper development 
and encouragement, under a good government, and 
with a process of advancing civilization, this trade, 
with so fine a country and so near, might be 
greatly increased—almost doubled from year to 





much larger number of visitants. The Federal | _: 
Assembly of which was opened at | 


the same time at Berne, attracted but little attention | South 








Apsurpitizs or Learnep Men.—The French 
Academicians framed what they thought a capi- 
tal definition of a crab—“ A fish, of red color, that 
“walks backwards.” Cuvier said to them, “ Gentle- 
“men, this is very ingenious, only observing that a 
“ crab is not a fish,is not red, and does not walk back- 
“wards.” The Colonization Journal copies from a 
German publication, Ausland of Augsburg, to 
show that the expectations of cotton from the 
newly-discovered valley of the Zambesi are futile : 
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will be a deduction from the aggregate wealth of 
the people equal to six per cent. of the total. An 
active man of business, who endures the loss of 
six per cent. of his capita), does not think of chang- 
ing the conduet of his business at all in conse- 
quence. Perhaps he will enforce a little more 
economy in the expenses of his family, and bea 
little less lavish in what are called permanent in- 
vestments, in lands and houses, etc. So it will be 
with the nation. The experience of England dur- 
ing the continental wars, will be ours in this war. 
The career of our national prosperity may be 
checked, but need not be interrupted. 

But, it ds further stated that the increase of 
property in the country during the ten years was 
above 126 per cent., or more than twelve per cent. 
yearly. But 12 per cent. upon 16,000 millions 
amounts te nearly two thousand millions of dollars ; 
the yearly increase of our aggregate wealth. Upen 
the supposition of our prosperity continuing unim- 
terrupted, the expenditure of five hundred millions 
a year upon the war would absorb only one quarter 
of our yearly accumulation ef national wealth. 
To predict the actual results would require a care- 
ful estimate of the effects, on the one hand, of the 
withdrawal of men from productive industry, and 
the waste and destruction of property in war; and, 
on the other hand, of the general practice of eoon- 
omy, and the increased industry, energy, and inge- 
nuity which war naturally stimulates in a free 
people. 

The whole value of the products of our manufao- 
tures, mines, and fisheries in 1850, was over a 
thousand millions of dollars yearly ; in 1860, it had 
increased to nineteen hundred millions of dollars ; 
amounting to more than sixty dollars for every 
man, woman, and child in the Union. And it 
should be remembered that the census-takers made 
no account of the productions of mechanical and 
manufacturing establishments yielding under 
$5,000 a year, the aggregate of which, if known 
would greatly swell the sum total. The bank 
capital of 1,562 banks was $21,880,095 ; and their 
circulation, $207,102,477. The imperts and ex- 
ports in 1862 footed $762,288,550. But we have 
not room now to extend these calculations. 
Anotuer Loyat Brecxinrince.—Judge Samuel 
Miller Breckinridge, of Msssouri, is a son of the 
late Rev. John Breckinridge, formerly a Professor 
in the Princeton Seminary, and is consequently a 
nephew of Dr. R. J. Breckinridge of Danville, Ky., 
and cousin of the traitor John C. Breckinridge. 
The Princeton Standard has a copy of an oration 
delivered by Judge B. onthe 4th of July, at Hanni- 
bal, Mo., and says that 

“He openly advocates immediate steps for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in that state. He 
argues that the state cannot hold slavery long, and 
that the absence of an emancipation law keeps free 
laborers out of the state ; and very soon there will 
be—indeed, there is already—a loss to the state, 


from the want of laboring men to develop its re- 
sources.” 








Proposep Conrerence or, Younc Men’s Canris- 
TIAN AssociATIONS IN Lonvon IN Sepremper.— 
The N. Y. Young Men's Christian Association 
have received a communication from Lendon, in 
which reference is made to the proposed Cenfer- 
ence in London of the friends of Young Men's 
Christian Associations, and conveying to the Naw 
York Association, and through it to the Christian 
Associations throughout the United States, an affoo- 
tionate and cordial invitation to attend and join in 
the meetings from the llth to the 16th of Septem- 
ber. Delegates, officially accredited, will be pro- 
vided with accommodations by the London Asse- 
ciation. 
— EEE 
OUR WESTERN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Curcaao, July 30, 1862. 
To rox Eprrons or Tue Inperenpent : 
War, War, War! All that is talked about in this 
city is War—War waged against the South just as 
against a foreign enemy, leaving the proof and reim- 
bursement of individual loyalty to the future. If eur 
geod President could leave the malarious atmosphere 
of Washington, and breathe the pure and invigorating 
air of the Northwest, he would find that the people of 
all parties are not behind but ahead of him for a vig- 
orous policy in this war. 
Cook county has voted $200,000 additional bounty 
to new recruits ; our Beard of Trade has raised a 
battery and offered it te the Government, and enlist- 
ments are made with promptness. Regiments of 
able-bodied, earnest colored men could be raised at 
once if the Government would give the word, and the 
people are ready for the word to be given. God have 
mercy on us, if Mr. Lincoln and his Cabinet listen te 
the counsels of such Union slaveholders as I found in 
the vicinity of Memphis! The enslaved negro is 
their idol, compared with which forms of govern- 
ment gnd national! boundaries are secondary. 
vernor, Y ates, is here to address the people ; 
a noble patriot, ready for any measure which prom- 
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Ving. sectpted a unanimous call to the pastorate of 
Be ham m1, iaalled Dy eounel, July 1, 1802 
, IL, was ; 
Bermon by Tight Hand, Hov. W. B.Ouristopher 
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The Minutes of the General of Illinois 
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, Rev. S. H. 
proce! A 210 churches, 200 ministers, and 18,466 
members. 
The eartetety uupeeats pap the priaborsand wheat 
immediate pay , an 
be forwarded at once to the bord = sr) the district 
tions. 
Mr. Thomas B. Bryan, whose advertisement will 
_ be found in another column, is one of the best known, 
_ most reeponsible and residents of this city. 
Parties, East or West, w to lean money, make 
investments, or have their property cared for, may 
commit their business to him with the utmost con- 
fidence in his fidelity and honor. Puriran. 
Chicago Post Office, Box 4,296. 





QUR WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Wasntneron, D.C., August 4, 1862. 
To eux Eprrors ory Tue IxDEPRNDENT ; 

The general situation of our national affairs, mili- 
tary and civil, is unchanged. Pope is pushing down 
upon the enemy at Gordonsville—is compelling the 
male inhabitants of all that beautiful region to take 
the oath of allegiance to the legitimate Government, 
or fly to rebeldom— within the rebel lines. Milroy 
and Schenck have been doing a pretty driving busi- 
ness of this'kind the last week. At Luray, Milroy got 
all the male rebels into a church and administered the 
eath to them. At Woodville, Schenck got nearly two 
hundred crowded into a barn, and gave them their 
choice—an oath of loyalty, or Dixie. But five refused 
to take it. These scenes amid the mountains of 
Nerthern Virginia remind one of the old civil wars in 
Scotland. So far Pope has had little fighting, because 
the rebel pickets move steadily on as he approaches. 
Occasionally a knot of armed rebels on some moun- 
tain hight is captured, but this is a rare feat. Guer- 
rillas abound. Two or three days since an officer 
and a newspaper correspondent, with an orderly be- 
‘hind, were moving quietly and cautiously on horse- 
ack overs by-path to Sperryville. Suddenly the 
sharp whiz of a bullet was heard—some guerrilla had 
been aiming at the officer, and missed. The next 
shot took effect upon the orderly, but all was silent 
after it, and an hour’s search discovered no rebel or 
traces of a rebel. This is the stealthy assassinlike 
method in which the rebels carry on the war away 
from their great armies. 

From Gen. McClellan’s army news comes of im- 
pending movements, of attacks, of retreats, of ad- 
vances, of plots and counterplots, and all is so con- 
fused that no one is certain of anything but this— 
that lively times are expected on the James River 
within a fortnight. 

At the West all is dark and mysterious. Buell 
seems to be able to please the slaveholding popu- 
lation of Alabama and Tennessee, but he does not 
seem to be able to win any military successes, but 
is all the time losing ground. He is notoriously 
siow, and at the same time is sure of nothing but 
defeat. Thereis dissatisfaction with his movements 
at headquarters here, I am sure, from many things 
that come out from the War Department and the 
President's chamber. 

There is much uneasiness here in reference to 
the state of things in Kentucky. The President 
begins to find that he has been leaning upon a 
broken reed. He was very much surprised and 
chagrined at Ex-Gev. Wickliffe’s speech in Indiana. 
The Kentuckian turns out to be a half-way seces- 
sionist. If he cannot have his own way about the 
slavery question, then he is for the rebellion. The 
anti-slavery men knew this last winter when Gov. 
Wickliffe was giving his advice to the President, but 
Mr. Lincoln would not belieVe the charge. 

Everything is in a very uncertain condition in 
Kentucky. Gov. Magoffin is trying to plunge the 
state into secession and the horrors of civil war. An 
influential deputation of citizens from Ohio waited 
upon the President on Friday in reference to this sub- 

ject. The genuine Unionists of Kentucky are greatly 
alarmed. So are the true men in Ohio along the 
river. The Government is alive to the importance of 
doing something at once, and in the event of troubles 
in Kentucky quick work will be made with the ring- 
leaders. Gen. Halleck gives evidence that he is 
ashamed of his famous (infamous is the word, but for 
the sake of courtesy I will not use it) Order No. 3. 
Several distinguished gentlemen waited upon him a 
short time ago to discuss the subject, and to ascertain 
if possible just what ground he occupies. The Gen- 
eral said he was going to make use of the negro 
wherever it was possible, and in any way that would 
help on the war or would save the lives of white men. 
“ But, General, what about Order No. 3?” asked one 
of the deputation, who was determined not to be 
cheated in the matter. ‘ Order No.38?—well—Order 
No. 8 is well enough,” replies the General. “The 
country does not think so,” persists the gentleman. 
“The country misunderstands me,” said Gen. Hal- 
leck. ‘“ Please tell us what you mean now by Order 
No. 3?” asked the visitor. ‘‘I mean just this,” re- 
plied the General—“‘I mean that stragglers are not 
to come into my.camp. Men are not to lie round my 
headquarters or inside the lines, be they black men 
or white men, who cannot give a good account of 
themselves. They are quite as likely to be rebel spies 
as to bring me reliable information. I will not shut 
out a solitary black man who comes to work to 
enter my service. Let them all come if they will, 
but I will have no idlers and hangers on in my 
camps.” This was considered by the gentlemen 
present as a great modification of Order No. 3, as it 
was promulgated and enforced in the Southwest, and 
they were on the whole satisfied. It would have 
been easy to have pressed home upon the General 
the fact that he failed entirely in the West in his 
attempts to discover the movements of the enemy, 
because he would not avail himself of negro-help— 
because he shut his natural friends out of his camp 
But Gen. Halleck is an obstinate man, and even if 
he has seen his grand mistake and means in the 
future to correct it, he would not relish a reminder of it. 
We hare doubtless seen the last of “ Order No. 3” — 
if it stands unrevoked it is not to be executed. The 
President should really revoke it, and it would be very 
honorable to him, in view of recent legislation upon 
the subject, if he would do so; but the country will 
not complain if he will see to it that in practice it is 
& dead order. 

The colored people of several of our large cities 
are offering themselves to the Government as sol- 
diers. While bounties of from $50 to $500 are paid 
white men * coax them into the army, black men 









have been quite as anxious to protect the 
that caused the rebellion as to put the rebellion 
itself down. 

It is very unsafe to ict, but the prospect now 
is that -- and possibly decisive events will occur 
before the first of September. A national victory 
would save the nation if won speedily. The loss of 
McClellan's army would go far to ruin it. The 
rebels are striving to capture the Army of the Poto- 
mac, and if Gen. Halléck saves it he will deserve 
great praise. D. W. B. 





Ayecpote or THe Scotcu Dr. Jonw Brown.— 
When J@n Brown, D.D., first settled in Hadding- 
ton, Scotland, the people of the parish gave him a 
warm and enthusiastic reception; only one of the 
members of that large church and congregation 
stood out in opposition to him. The reverend doc- 
tor tried all the means in his power te convert the 
solitary dissenter to the unity of feeling which per- 
vaded the whole body, but all his efforts to obtain 
an interview proved abortive. As Providence di- 
rected, however, they happened one day to meet 
in the street, when the doctor held out his hand, 
saying— 

“ My brother, I understand you are opposed to my 
settling at Haddington ?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied the parishioner. 

“ Well, and if it be a fair question, on what 
grounds do you object to me ?” 

** Because, sir,”’ quoth he, “I don’t think you are 
qualified to fill so eminent a post.” 

“ That is opinion,” replied the doctor; “ but 
what, sir, is the use of you and me setting up our 
opinions in oppositien to a whole parish ?” 

The brether smiled, and their friendship was 
sealed for ever. How very true is it that “A soft 
answer turns away wrath !” 
—_—_—_—_e 


NOTICES. 


Tune is a Noonday Prayer-Meeting held at the Rooms of the 
N. Y. Young Men’s Christian Association, Bible House, Third 
avenue, between Eighth and Ninth streets, 


The se are invited. 
ore 
MARRIED. 


Faran—Ovyaxewpatt—At the residence of Mrs. Guykendall, in 
Chenango Forks, by Rey Samuel Johnson, Mr. Jacob F. Frear te 
Miss Sarah L. Cuykendall, gli of the Forks. 


DIED. 


Stann—At Warren, Litchfield co,, Conn., July 19, George 
Starr, aged 74 years, 

Knicut—In Dudley, Mass., July 25, 1862, Samuel P, Knight, 
M.D., aged 80 years. 

Dr. Knight came to Dudley in 1805, and concluded his profes- 
sional studies with Dr. John Eliot Eaton, and succeeded him in 
the practice of medicine, contiauing it for more than fifty years 
with signal success, and for a large portion of that time was the 
only physician in the town. His practice was oxtensive, and he 
enjoyed the confidence of the community te a remarkable degree. 
He died, after a long life of usefulness, in the full enjoyment ef 
the Christian’s hope. 

Morrow—In Brooklyn, Aug. 2, Charles Sumner, son of C. W. 
L, F. and Jeanie 8. Morrow, aged 4 years 8 months and 20 days. 
Co.tsurgn—In Lincoln, Mass., July 26, Deacon William Colburn, 
aged 69 years 7 months. 

“Well done! good and faithful.” 

Ssow—Died in Brooklyn, N. Y., at the residence of his father, 
Clinton avenue, George ¥., son of George W. Snow, Senior, 
aged 19 years. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


IRON 
(QENAMEN TAL IRON WORK, 


Wrovent, Cast, ann Wine. 
Iron Raines, Garewars, Press, Batcontss, VeraNpa and 
Fanm Fanozs, Tazz Guatos, Sra Guarps, Maneunrs, and 
Wrrvow Guarps. 





IRON FURNITURE, 

Bedsteads, Gradles, and Cribs. Also Mattresses, all kinds. 
Wire Flower Trainers, Stands, Baskets, etc. 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED ON REUEIPT OF FOUR 
Tunze-Cent Stamps. 


HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 
No. 258 Canal street, near Broadway, 


; NEW YORK. 
pu BLIC BENEFACTRESS. 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN, 

A LADY OF WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 
HER PREPARATIONS FOR THE HAIR 
i not only the largest sale in the United States and Canada, 

ut within the pest few years, to supply the large and increasing 


ts for their exclusive sale have been opened in Liv- 
don. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR RESTORER 


Is suited to both young and old. It strengthens the Hair, pre- 
vents its falling or turning gray, and imparts to it a beautiful 
glossy appearance. It never fails to 
Restores Gaar Hare 

TO ITS ORIGINAL YOUTHFUL COLOR. 
Ir 1s Nor A Drs, but acts directly upon the roots of the Hair, giv- 
ing them the natural nourishment required, producing the same 
vitality and luxurious quantity asin youth. It will restore it on 
bald places, requires no previous preparation of the hair, and is 
easily applied by one’s self. One bottle will usually last fora 
year, as after the hair is once restored, occasional applications 
once in three months will insure against gray hairs to the most 
edvanced age, 





demand, le 
érpool and 


Tux Restoruz RePRopvces ; 
Tux Hare-Desssine CULTIVATEs AND BRAUTIFIEG. 


MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD’S HAIR DRESSING, 


or ZYLOBALSAMUM, is essential to use with the Restorer, but 
the Hair- Dressing alone often restores, and never fails to invigor- 
ate, beautify, and refresh the Hair, rendering it soft, silky, and 
glossy, and disposing it to remain in any desired position. 
FoR LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


whose Hair requires frequent dressing, it has no equal. No 
lady’s toilet is cempiete without it, The rich glossy appearance 
imparted is truly wonderful. It cleanses the rT, removes all 
dandruff, and imparts to it a most delightfulfragrance. It will 
prevent the Hair from falling out, and is the most economical and 
valuable Hair Dressing known. Millions of bottles sold every 
year. 
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Orrics or THE MurvaL Lirs Insurance ComPAnry OF 
New Yoax, No. 94 Broadway, : 
e . Naw Yoarx, July 30, 1862, 
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Whether regarded as s’speoulation, as an, investment, or as 
bere is nothing which offers such a profitable and ac- 


for even small sums of money as a Life Assur- 
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SAMUEL HALLETT & CO., 


BANKERS, 


NO. 58 BEAVER STREET, 

. New Yorx Crrr, 

Dealers in Foreign and Domestic Exchange, and Negotiators of 
Btate and Railroad Bonds. 

H ENBY H. BOODY, 


STOCK BROKER, 
No. 12 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
Saye and calls Stocks, Roads, and Public Segurities of kind 
on : pal poomnieee, © Wen 5 
s Bes A. Coe ees 
N. ¥.; Robert Esq., No. 18 Wall street, 

N. Y.; uel J. Tilden, Esq., No. 12 Wall streot, N. Y. 

THOMAS DENNY & C@., 


No, 8 JAUNCY COURT, No. 30 WALL ST., 








Buy and sell, on » Stocks, Government 

atthe Board of Brokers, for cash or on time, Orders 

mail or otherwise ve prompt Our Annual 
Gircular furnished gratuitously on 





SOLDIERS, ATTENTION !—PAIN, DISEASE, 
and exposure, with a hot climate, muddy water, and bad 
diet, will be unavoidable ; but, armed with HOLLOWAY’S PURI- 
FYING AND STRENGTHENING PILLS, you ean endure all 
these, and still retain good health. Only 25 cents per Box. 


ONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY IN MED- 

icine as well as in-other things. AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA is a genuine eer of that unequaled spring medi- 
cine and biood purifier, decided}y superior to the poor imitations 
heretofore in the market. Trial proves it. 


GREAT BARGAINS.—LADIES’ SHOES, A 
little optied, colting below cost. Gaiter Boots for $1, worth 


$3. Boy’s dren’s shoes, equally low, at SLATER’S, No. 
658 Broadway, near Fourteenth street. ; re 


CovERING FOR THE FEET. 
BOOTS AND SHOES 














His HAIR DYE, 50 CENTS.—BLACK oR 


The best in use for Color, Durability, etc. Warranted. Depot, 
No. 1 Barclay st., N. ¥., and sold by all Draggists and at all fancy 


GROVER & BAKER’S 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS 


SEWING-MACHINES. 
Acknowledged to be Superior to all others. 
No, 495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Agencies throughout the United States. 


$1 CLOTHES-WRINGERS. 

Just patented. Wrings beautifully, and fits any tub. 
Families and Country Stores supplied by Express. 
PIERRE D. VAN HOESEN, No 67 South st., New York. 
N.B.—Agents wanted in every town. 


TARRANT'S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


Is recommended by the Medical Faculty, and the popular expe 
rience of many years, as the 


BEST SALINE APERIENT, 
Adapted to all ages and both sexes, in all complaints requiring a 


GENTLE AND COOLING PURGATIVE, APERIENT, 
OR EFFERVESCING DRAUGHT. 


It is in the form of a Powder, carefully put ap 4n bottles te 
keepin any elimate, and merely uires water poured upon it 
© produce a delightful effervescent beverage. 
Manufactured only by TARRANT & OO., 
No. 278 Greenwich street, (cor. Warren st.,) New York. 
And for sale by Druggists generally. 


THE LUXURY OF HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


“THE ONLY LuUxuRY I ALLOW MYsELr,” said Mr. Beecher of the 
celebrated Tablet Soap, manufactured in London and imported 
and sold by us. Its odor is asthe exhalation of an OCEAN OF 














of $1 ; delivered in New York, 75 cents. 
CASWELL, MACK & 00., 
Under Fifth-avenue Hotel, New York citys 





ADVERTISEMENTS, 





DAWSON, WARREN & HYDE’S 
“TIP-TOR” 
GOLD PENS, 


and every desirable style of 


GOLD AND SILVER PENCIL CASES, 











FLOWERS, andthe emolliency yielded to the skin as the down of 
the EIDER. Sent to any part of thecountry, prepaid, on receipt 


[HE OLDEST AND BEST! 


Company in this country, with perhaps one er two ex- 


PROFITS. 
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the profits are divided 
Policy-Holders, for the Slowing reamean Every 
pany must be, by the terms of the charter, 
holder, and as the Directors own nearly the whole of the 
Stock, they have, by their participation of I-5th in the profi's, 
a direct pecuniary tnterest in promoting the best success and 
prosperity of the Company, in performing their duties promptly 
faithfully, in scrutinizing closely the affairs of the Cem ny, 
and in securing the most prudent, econom'cal, and 
management of its business. This 
more counterbalances 


! 


i 
F 


proftadle 
gain to the Policy-Holders 
the small less of 1-5th of the profits, 


THE CASH SYSTEM 


of paying Premiums was adopted by this Company, as being the 
only true method of ment in Life Insurance. The Cash 
System is better for the Company than any other system, and 
Sar better for those who are insured. If a Company receives on'y 
Cash, its Assets are Cash, or what is readily convertible inte 
Cash, and its business is thus established upon an entirely secure 
basis. Under this system those who are iosured have the satis- 
faction of knowing that their heirs will receive at least the full 
amount guaranteed by their policies, without deduction for notes 
given to a Note Company through a long series of years. Ezxpe- 
rience is, after all, the true guide ; pak capestone teaches that 
those Companies both at home and which are conducted 
upon the Caah System argythe most successful and the most 
"Tee Daperiatendent of ; 

e Supe: en the Insurance Department of the Sta 
of New York, in his last annual repert, mons z 

** Premium Notes do not constitute Cash Assets, available for 
the general purposes of a Company ; they are practically mere 
offsets ay the liability of a Company on the specific policy 
upon which the notes are given in part payment of premium.” 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PRESS 
IN REFERENCE TO THIS COMPANY. 


From The Independent of July }. 


Wasuineron Lire Insynance Company —We have often, ia 
these columns, referred to the subject of life insurance, and have 
taken pleasure in commenting to the public several leading insti- 
tutions. We have been in the dark ourselves, and have squght, 
asa matter of pessonal in’ information we have given 
to our ers. People want to know a:l about a life insurance 
w it is , who its officers are, etc , before they 
will commence a series of investments which are to be continued 
yearly for life. To be suddenly informed, after placing con- 
fidence in a company, that you have been swindled out of your 
money, and that what you had long supposed was secured to your 
family has been lost, is not very comforting. We propose that 
our readers shall mot thus be deceived. 
The Washington Life Insurance Company of this city is worthy 
of the name it bears. It is an institution of recent organization, 
comparatively speaking, but it has won its way rapidiy to great 
pupularity, and is already in the very front rank of similar cor- 
porations Their business ie done, as it should be, on the cash 
priociple—being entirely opposed to the nete system. It hasa 
guarantee capital of $125,010, and over five dollars of assets for 
every dollar required to provide for all outstanding risks, The 
intention of the Company from the start was to de a business on 
the safest and soundest principles, being sure that, in the end, it 
would be more popular. reliable, and . The results show 
that they have not made a miscalculation. Their losses, thus far, 
have been very trifling, hardiy worth mentioning, while the Com- 
pany bas steadily increased its business and its strength, and is 
entirely worthy of the confidenceit has secured. 
The Board of Directors comprises forty-eight of the leading, 
influential business men of the city, all of whom are bona fide 
stockholders in the Company. Such names as Robert B. Min- 
turn of Grinnell, Minturn & Co., John Caswell of John Caswell 
& Co,, William H. Aspinwall of Howland & Aspinwall, James 
Punnett. President of the Bank of America, A. A. Low of A.A. 
Low & Brothers, Frederica Tracy of Tracy, Irwin & Co., and 





INSURANCE OGMPANY OF NEW YORK, 






wa 


OFFICE, Mes. 112 axe 114 BROADWAY. 





ARTNA INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated 1618—Charter Perpetual. 


Guu atevecdnampeacconiehboceccateccooed - $1,500, 000, 


@. E. RIPLEY, President, 
T. A. ALEXANDER, Viee-Pres’t, L. J. HENDEE, Seo’y. 


Now York Agency, No. 62 Wall street, 
JAMES A. ALEXANDER, Agent. 


Asozrs Jam, 1, 1662. 


Real Estate uninoumbered ...........ssseeeeeeeres 880,485 29 
Cash in Bank, in hands of Agents, and in transit... 311.456 93 
ST ENIES 5 o0es dhvbecagnsossscecbacbeboecose 92,000 00 
Hartford, New York, and other City Bonds ........ 193,000 00 
State Stocks, New York, Ohio, etc., at market value 183,305 00 


United States Stocks ($330,000) at market value.... 278,550 00 





Do Treasury Notes, 7 3-M per cent..... ~ 6447 20 

Hastford and New Haven, and ether R.R. Stocks, at 
RIED GHD occ e200 cccc ccc guccsknensdeccqcces 100,056 00 
Connecticut River Co., at market value ............ 1,250 00 

Bank Stocks, Hartford, New York, Bosten, otc., at 
SN TIED ccc wnc veccicc'g on cucsovsssecedceoets 015,750 00 

New York Life and Trust, and United States Trust 
Oo., at market value .... 2.2... .ccecccseecece ~~ 37,750 00 
$2,156,140 42 


Liabilitios—Losses unadjusted and not due... ......$165,554 53 


Brooklyn Agency, No, 24 Court street. 
A. B. DAVENPORT, Agent. 


p. PP. P. 


PEARCY’S 





PATENT PILES PIPE. 
SIMPLE, OLEANLY, AND EFFECTIVE, 


The ONLY INSTRUMENT for the SAFE and PERFECT 
INTERNAL APPLICATION of curative, sedative, and lubri- 
cating @intments. GLASS instruments frequently BREAK, 
rendering a surgical operation necessary. METAL corrodes— 
becomes foul—and POISONS the diseased parts. But the 

PILES PIPE, MADE OF HARD RUBBER, 
is unattended by any of these OBJECTIONS. It is durable, 
cleanly, never gets out of erder. It is for the convenient use 
of PATIENTS THEMSELVES. Ite insertion is EASY, causing 
NO PAIN to the terribly sonzitive parts with which it comes 
in contact. It THOROUGHLY BISTRIBUTES the GINTMENT, 
and PREVENTING ALL WASTE, It effects a SPEEDY OURE. 

It puts an end to 


SLEEPLESS NIGHTS -AND WRETCHED DAYS, ~ 


It can be carried in the POOKET, charged with @imtment. 
It has met with the entire APPROVAL of every PHYSICIAN 





A. V. Stout, President of the Shoe and Leather Bank, and others 
of a like stamp, are a guarantee that the interests of the Company 
ahd the public will be fully protected, 


From The N. Y. Insurance Monitor of June. 


Tae Wasnincron Lire Insurance Co. or NEw Yourk.—The 
Washington, located at No. 98 Broadway, sends us its neat and 
handsome circular, It is a i pointed document. It 
tells the whole story requisite for the information of the public, 
and ts every way satisfactory. 

Among other things it asks the following question: “ Did you 
ever think how small a sum of money you need to save, in order 
to leave your family comfortable in case of your death?” And it 
answers that, at the age of 20, 35 cents a week will secure $1,000 ; 
at the age of 30, 44 cents ; at the age of 40, 61 cents; at the age 
of 50,92 cents. This is a good way of putting the matter practi- 
cally before the public mind. “You can’t afford to spend this 
sum for the benefit of your family, and yet how many times this 
sum do you spend weekly for luxuries or trifles, which benefit 
only yourself?” 

The Washi nm has been i 





usiness about two years, and has 
iaeued about 700 policies, insgdring over two million dollars, upo 
well-selected lives. Scarcely any risks have been taken outsid 


to whom it has been submitted, 


ARMY OFFICERS and those tompelied to be much in the 
SADDLE, will find the PILES PIPE INVALUABLE, 


PEARCY’S PILES OINTMENT. 
The BEST medicament yet compounded for the cure of 
THE PILES AND KINDRED DISEASES. 


By ite use the PAIN is AT ONCE RELIEVED, the IN- 
FLAMMATION allayed, the ITCHING entirely STOPPED, and 
by its thorough use the 


DISEASES ULTIMATELY OURED. 
Both PIPE and OINTMENT may be had of all Druggists. 
THOMAS W. BEACH, Sole Agent, 
No. 36 Beckman st., corner William, New York. 





of this state, and thove have been so wisely chosen that the Oom- 
papy has had only two claims by death up to this time. Un- 
doubtedly it could have doubled or trebled the number of its poli- 
cies, by pushing its business, right and left, in other states ; hut 
the managers have regarded such policy as dangerous, considering 
that by want of competent medical examiners in many places, as 
also other causes, the business so attained, though it might in- 
crease the number of policies, and evidence a rapid grewth, would 
eventually result to the disadvantage of the corporation. 

It should also be noticed that the Washington has not endea- 
vored to extend its business by taking notes for premiums—being, 
in fact, entirely opposed to the note system. 

It has paid a regular semi-annual dividend of 3% per cent. to 
ita stockholders, from the beginning to this time. Nothing, how- 
ever, has been lost to the policy-holders through these stock 
dividends, because the investments of the Company have not only 
earned neariy the sum paid out in dividends, but have already 
advanced over the cost price some nine to ten thousand dollars. 
The Directors of this Company are men of the ——- character 
yan! ie and are noted for honor and integrity in all their 

ings. 


From The Phila, Com, and Ins, Journal of June, 


Tar Wasurncror Lire Insunanca Company OF Tak Crry or New 
Yorx.—lIn former articles we have commen upon the amount 
of business done, and the co 
offices. None of them seem to 


claim to resp< ct and confidence, with a view to more active future 
efforts. Hence its extraordinary exemption from losses—$5, 
only having been incurred during the year. The Washington, 
during the year 1861, gained largely in the number and amount 
of its , olicie:. with a strictly cash business ; while the losses and 
expeuscs have been below the average of other offices. Its ageand 
the times considered, it must be cheerfully admitted that it has 
done well, very well, and that it gives promise of a useful, profit- 
able, and honorable future. 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


CYRUS CURTISS............- PRESIDENT. 
CLEAYTON NEWBOLD....... Vr0x- PRESIDENT. 


ROBERT B. MINTURN........ Grinnell, Minturn & Co. 


JOHN OAs 
HUR F. WILLMARTH.... Vice-President Home Ins. Go. 
THOMAS HOPE............... Thomas Hope & Co 


are urging the Government to aécept their services — Se yAMIN W. BONNEY... Boone , Titus & Roe. 
and'he far bave been refesed. The colored menof | ALL POLICY-HOLDERS IN THE ABOVE PEN HOLDERS, zr0., PRANKLIN F. RANDOLPH. . Randolph & Skidmores. 
several cities in Ohio asked Gov. Tod to permit them Company who may volunteer in response to the call of the a... aae 
to raise a black regiment, but he told them frankly | Present of the United States for 300,¢00 men, or who may be | 4 i) market, Points unequaled and guaranteed. For saleby | DAVID A. WOOD.............-Lste Wood, Tomlinson & Oe. 
he had no idea th drafted into service, (should that mode of ebtaining recruits be FREDERICK TRACY... Tracy, Irwin & Co. 
that he had no idea that the Government would ac- | resorted te,) are hereby informed that WAR PERMITS will be WILLIAM H. ASPINWALL Howlands & Aspinwall, 
be rane oye Phen Fy city a great effort | issued to them on the same terms as to those who entered the | the trade throughout the country. HENRY W: PECK. te No. 130 Front street 
about to be made to raise ,000 by subscription. | service in 1861. - LAWRENCE..... 0. earl stree’ 
Committees are appointed to go to every man's | Full particulars and explanations can be obtained on epplion D. T. WARREN & 00, LEWIS &, BARTELL..." Bautle © eowighs 
house and su ptions, and the sum that he | tion at the Principal Office, as above, or from any of the Com AMES PUNNETT............ resident of Ame 
gives, or the fact that he refuses to give, are to be | PaBy’s recognized agents. Successors to DAWSON, WARREN & Hrow, | LEVI Guam TOWNAEND |. Van Woon Tew ccond & Co. 
published in one of the daily papers. The money is FREDERICK 8. WIMSTOM, President. WILLIAM F, MOTT, Jz... -No. 24 Vesey 
: ey ISAAC ABBATT, Secretary. ANDREW V. STOUT.......... President Shoe & Leather Bank. 
to be raised to enable the District to raise a new reg- TATES No. 4 Maiden lan, New York. | ARIEL A. LOW............... A. A Low & B 
aeet se Senile Me OS Neen eien, | [ETE D te GLAVERY IN SOUTH CAROLINA AND THE | Waruinoton GLivi.’-"""Ghyp & kent 
but at this moment the colored peo : e District, SHIRT AND COLLAR MANUFACTORY, EX-SLAVES ; or, THE MISSION AT PORT ROYAL. ME __ eR No. 86 Broad street. 
without a dollar, offer to raise aceememens of soldiers No. 95 Wiuza™ eraser, Naw Yor. By the Editress of Beauty of Holiness. sta se lg a ig = any 7 rata 
for the Government, and their offer © passed | yng SHIRTS MADE TO ORDER, at $21 per dozen, and a per- | NEITHER ARGUMENT, ELOQUEN€E, LOGIC, OR RHETOR- ROBERT B, WIL tne Oe 
over in silence or openly rejected! These things are = CoLLaRs, IC, BUT SIMPLE PICTURES OF SLAVERY. J B. JOHNSTON....... J. Boorman Johnston & Ge. 
passing wtrange. In. aplto of auch, however, the rene __ | ie tiwing enientgnineshving wen te prot nt | BAUR AGAR yom 
Governtnent moves with the country. The desperate FOUR-PLY $1 50 10 $2 PER DOZEN. speak of the work in the words here given. The emphasizing is, | #PS Ea‘ daodee 5.4 bey A dnd 
character of our situation cannot fail to open the i reriegers We * Har. poe 50 per dozen, of course, our own THOMAS A- F TTRSON .. :. A. & T. A. Pattesom, 
eS eee 6 eae eh ia Stet od in pomeny Chats worery ay incur and felt bye JOHN G. Roca le rerae .. Pine street, 
Mr. Lincoln has spoken more one Mata atm ee tath Wathen aban, Ban thek. elctbas :  Speatrates the asester Sf tie Ey Stems os cars JOHN H. SHREW OOD.......No. #5 Worth street 
Trak than ever before. He bas potne West. Num- | [HE BIBLICAL RECORDER, IN SPEAKIN ing encodotcs of Slave bye; At e written ina Sespirit, 16 | FREDERICK WOOD.."-+ Bridgeport, Ck 
elegations from of the Pain-Killer, says: We believe the public genera’ Soe ght tu oak to turn ‘the feet of the into the .. New Ce. 
bers of prominent individual have called upon ty | wee cetenr ig Accisey thnenmameseatne | koala Hane Weg Be | MASSEY, MUCHECL. Eades ST, 
- all have urged manliness, ey g tweed weil caldulatel 4s eenivince un bee Was Gens Ob ir thane “Havin had an ot esting Beat peat seine. One sobataeel Syracuse, N. Y. 
Rt lezeto convince bine that the nation fs far in ad. | €7Hz.t Suruefee"aeeicsaktwmctas msm Rowe | Sty ttn anerey ‘papel slg pase Satan wk roscoe 
— its tr pm tyr merony Sane bay one twenty-five cent bottle, and give ft atrial, Wenever yet ctorenan to ‘the great - “and preparing the woay for te fotl ice rasan 
pred ge ed Sig hE a C# ALLENGE ah nn _ibave btn seal ee eee , yet I never sacnaeant Axo Aer vant, 
places in the army of the United s. CHALLENGE RANGES AL OR Mothcy Moses,” the colored woman who has rescued . 
The Old C tol Jail was entirely emptied of its Air-tight Gas-barning, Extra large Ovens, Perfoot Bakers, from slavet¥. ms GEO. T. Jn, MD. 
& THOMSON. 
GEO, N. Ss. 








desired. 





THOMAS R. AGNEW, 


NO. 260 GREENWICH 8T., COR, MURRAY &T., 


Is now selling Tea at 5@ Cents worth 75 Cents ; Coffee at 20 Cents 
worth 25 Cents ; Choice Dairy Butter at 16 Cents worth 20 Cents ; 
| Hams at 7 Cents worth 10 Cents. 
No profit charged to the dependents of those who go forth te sus- 
tain the Government and uphold the honor and dignity of the 
Sars and Stripes. 
Cut this out and bring it along. 
THOMAS R, AGNEW, 
No. 26@ Greenwich street. 


NEW BOOKS. 


A@ READY THIS WEEK. “Ga 


LES MISERABLES—MARIUS. 


The third part of Victor Huao’s great French novel, which is 
creating such a literary sensation. Uniform in price and style 
with part first, ‘“‘Fantine,” and part second, ‘‘ Cosette.” Paper 
covers, price §0 cents, and cloth bound, $1. 


Il, 
THE FLY-ING DUTCHMAN. 
An entirely new, humorous poem of the funniest character, by 
Joun G. Saxu, with sixteen irresistibly comic illustrations, on 


tinted paper. Cloth, bound in style ef ‘‘ Nothing te Wear,” 
price 50 ognts. 





Ill. 
OUT OF HIS HEAD. 


A strange and eccentric romance, by T. B. Atpricu, (author 
of “Babie Bell.”) Paper covers, price 50 cents, and cloth bound, 
en superior paper, $1. 


*,* Bold by all booksellers, and sent by mail free, on receipt 
of prices, by 
CARLETON, Publisher, 
(Late Rupp & CARLETon,) 
No. 413 Broadway, cor. Lispenard street, New York. 
(CHRISTIAN DIETRICH, 


IMPORTER AND MANUFACTURER OF 


GERMAN FANCY BASKETS, 
ALSO, MANUFACTURER OF 

CANE AND WILLOW WARE, 

50 Maiden Lane and 33 street, New Y: 

RATTAN CHAIRS BASKETS, ETC.. REPAIRED. 


(CLOTHIN G. . 


Our assortment of SPRING and SUMMER CLOTHING, 
READY-MADE, OR MADE 70 OxDER, is unsurpassed by any fer 
QuaLrrr, Striz, or Peica. 

We have the largest variety of BOYS’ CLOTHING in this seo 
tion ef the city. Please favor us with a call. 

WILLIAM WADE, 
Nos. 423 and 425 Hudson st., 
Gorner Leroy st., N. Y. 


Wan TED—A SITUATION AS TEACHER, 
either in a School or Family, Address 





No. 











Music, French, and 
JOSIAH CLARK, has special oversight of the 
Classical, and Mr. E. 4. Hubbard of th English a 
both with able assistants. The Room, and the 
Study Room, are in charge of old Teachers. 
Board, in Clubs and at Seminary House, as cheap as 
elsewhere. 


For Catalogues address the PEO pe ot STONE, Secretary, 
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DEAFNESS, 
DISEASES OF THE EYE, EAR, 
AIR-PASSAGES. 


Das, LIGHTHILL, Ne. 94 St. Mark's place, New York, and 


Ne. 10 Bedford street, Bosten, Mass. E. B. LIGHTHILL, M.B., 
New York. A..P. LIGHTHILL, MD., Bosten. 


Naw Yous, July 28, 106%. 
Thereby certify that I have suffered during many years from 


trouble jm hearing ; one ear at last became entirely deaf, and the 
other so bad as to render conversation very difficult. I applied te 


Br. Lighthil! of No. 34 St. Mark’s place, whein a short time and 
without pain restored to me the use of my cars, se that I cam 
now hear perfectly well. 

J. Brysoe, No. 156 East Twenty-third street. 


No, 740 Warae Sreser, 

New Yorn, June $, 1602. 
Dr. Lighthill has succeeded in completely restoring my hearing, 
which was seriously impaired, although previous te applying te 
him I was treated by several phyricians without the least bene@é, 
Any farther informa‘ion I sheuld be pleased te render, om appil- 
cation te me, at my residence, 173 Secend street, Brevklya, E.B. 
or at my place of business, 740 Water street. 
We. H. Warunever. 


Naw Youn, June 20, 1668, 
Dre. Li¢mraitt— 


Dear @mm: I am pleased to be able to testify to the efllcacy of 
your treatment in the case of my wife, whese hearing im ome car 
you succeeded in restoring, after treatment of various kinds had 
been applied in vain. I may furthermore state that her hearing 
remains good up te the present time, though it is several yoars 
since she has been under your care. 

E Crarsurda, No. 141 Duane strech 





CATARRH CURED, 
From Rev, P. R. Russell, Lynn, Mass, 
I have been much troubled with catarrh of the worst type for 
come twenty years. It gradually grew worse, preducing cough 
and hoarseness, destroying the sense of smell, and breaking dewa 
my general health to such a degree as te compel me te resign my 
pastorate and suspend public speaking. 
I made diligent use of the usual remedies, such as enuffs of 
divers kinds, nitrate of silver, tar-water, olive tar, and imkala- 
tions, but without any very salutary effects, Last summer £ 
heard of Dr. Lighthill’s successful mode of treating Oatarrh, 
visited him aad put myself under his treatment, I began imme 
diately te impreve, and this improvement has gone en te the 
present time. My Catarrh has gradually melted away, my 
cough has disappeared, my voice has become nataral, and I am 
once more able to preach the blessed Gospel, Let me advise alll 
troubled with catarrhal difficulties to apply te Dr. Lighthill, 


P. R, Ruseeat. 
Lyon, Mass., Feb. 1, 1862. 





No, 42 Firru srazet, New Yor, 


June 25, 1962, 
Dx. Liew?tattt— 


Degas Sin: I take pleasure in testifying to the remarkable ski 
and judgment you displayed in the case of my daughter, whe had 
been partially deaf, accompanied by discharge from the cars since 
early infancy, and is now, thanks te your treatment, able te hear 
as well as any ene, while her ears are free from the discharge, 
Although it is nearly two years since she has beon under your 
care, her hearing remains as goed and her cars as seund as the 
day she left you. 0, 8. Hem, 
No. 413 Founrm stazet, New Youa, 
June 6, 1862, 
My hearing having been impaired fer a number of years, I 
placed myself under Dr. Lighthill's care, whe restored it after @ 
short course of treatment. Jamas Kaunr, 
Bookkeeper with P. Garrick, 19 and 21 Reesevelt st. 





New York, June 10, 1662, 
De, LicaTaiii— 


Dean Sm: Permit me to thank you most sincerely for the 
invaluable services you have rendered me in restoring the hear- 
ing ef my son, who has been deaf from infancy, aad whe haf 
previeusly beea under the care of the best medical taleat with- 
out the slightest success. 


Respeotfully, 
ANsELL Heoat, 


No. 136 Sixth avenue, 


Further references to parties of the highest respectability and 
standing residing in New York, Boston, and elsewhere, given om 
application. 


WHat SHOULD BE IN EVERY FAMILY. 
All persons are liable to painsin Stomach or Bowels, or 
Cholera Morbus, which should never be neglected ; to Tooth and 
Ear ache ; to Neuralgia, which is so controlled by the mind that 
it can be called on by thinking of it, or by sudden colds; also 
to Nervous Sick Headache, caused by the least indiscretion, 
Fatigue, ot Care ; and lastly, Loss af Sleep, which Judges, Law- 
yers, Students, Business men, anxious mothers, and aged per- 
sons are all subject to—find a most potent cure in HUNNEWELL’s 
Toitu ANoprNz, and a more perfect Patn-Kitier, or Family 
Necessity, is not to be found. - By the above is meant ‘‘ cure,” or 
money to be refunded, 

Fac-simile of J, L. Hunnewell’s signature over corks of 
genuine only. 

D. 8. Barnes, Hegeman & Co., F, 0. Wells & Co., agents for 
New York. Alo for sale by al! dealers. 


Now READY. 


GREEN’S HEBREW GRAMMAR, 
SECOND EDITION. 
1 vol. of more than 400 pages. 8vo. Price $2 50. 


This edition of the Grammar has been enlarged and its value 
increased by the accession of four carefully prepared and exhaus- 
tive indexes occupying 78 pages. Important additions have alse 
been made to the folded sheet at the end of the book, and a table 
showing the character and affinities of the vowels, and the ordinary 
limits of euphonic changes, has been introduced, Besides this, 
the entire work has been subjected to a laborious revision, and ne 
pains or expense bave been spared to attain the most minute type- 


graphical accuracy. 
Published by JOHN WILEY, 
No. 56 Walker street, New York. 








*,* The Trade and Theological Seminaries supplied om Liberal 
terms, and it will be mailed to any aadress and prepaid on the re- 
ceipt of $2 50. 


(jHICAGO AND NORTHWESTERN 


REAL ESTATE OFFICE. 
Property purchased, sold, and generally managed, Invest- 
mente effected for non residents, and advice given regarding 


+y in Chicago, 
iit 3 THOS, B. BRYAN, 
Reai Estate Attorney, 


Bryan Hall, ee Tit 
Bersuznces: The bankers and bus men of Ohicage. 
8 references given, when desired, to investing clicnts.im 
various sections of Union. 


(GEORGE C. MUNSON, 


DENTIST, 


(Established 14 years,) eld 
i Fifth avenue, New. Yo 
Xs; Manca rans shy sae portal te Rig 
style of art, at reaso nable prices. 
W VEN LADIES’ SEMINARY.— 
za aed will commence Thursday, Sept. 16. 
For Girculars address 


MBS, S. W. ATWATER, West Haven, Cons. 
AN EXCELLENT BOARDING-GOH00L FOR 


EGE HILL SCHOOL, Poughk N. ¥. 
COL BISBRE and BO. ARTLETT, 


Circulars sent on application. Text term commences Sept. 16, 
LJVINGSTON PARK FEMALE SEMINARY, 
ROCHESTER, N. 




















LAN INSIDE AND OUT. 
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INSIDE AND OUT. 
MMcCLELLAN INSIDE AND OUT 











McCLELLAN INSIDE AND OUT. 
SEE WILKE® SPIRIT. 
JEVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, No. 96 
eee pe 
eee hen ieas to2 hu. also om Monday, Thureday, 
fee Sn fl REAR SY OH, 
F'T0H BROTHERS, 


STATIONERS AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
: No. 3 Park place, two deors from Broadway, 


New York. ; 

to 
(CLARET WINES AND COGNAC BRANDIES 
FOR MEDICINAL hk GUIRAUD of 
































































































































































































































































































Come with the earnest of the 
Come with the burdens of the storied past! 
Come with exultings in the mighty present, 
And on the altar all your tribute east. 


@onie from the pine-clad hills and farthest river, 
That catch the rising of the eastern sun, 
‘With sacred vows and giant will deliver 
From treason’s tread the land of Wasnineron. 
Come from the hills where fountains pure and gushing 
Flow with the emblem of a better life ; 
Or, like the cataract in thunders rushing, 
Press on and conquer in the holy strife. 


Come from the loom where artist-hands are weaving 
Their rare devices in the warp and woof ; 

The stronger web in Time’s great loom is leaving 
A mighty future or a tyrant’s hoof; 

‘With living threads that beat with love’s pulsations, 
‘And glow with images of Freedom’s fire, 

‘Weave now the destiny of coming nations, 
That else shall gather at the solemn pyre! 


Come from the fields, O brave and sturdy yeoman ! 
Come from the hearthstones where ye love to sing! 
New is the hour to meet the bloody foeman, 
Then back victorious all your laurels bring ! 
The songs of peace are for the day of triumph, 
When Freedom's harvest all is gathered in. 
Then come! on wider fields of truth and duty, 
Reap long and well amid the battle din. 


Come from the Keystone in the arch of Union! 
Bring from dark mines the treasures lying deep! 

The fires grow hotter in the nation’s furnace, 
With fiercer blasts that will not let us sleep ; 

With stalwart arms our heroes now are molding 
Pillars of iron for our temple dome, 

Which now we forge, while other lands, beholdin®? 
Hear the great anvil ring in Freedom’s home. 


Come from the mountain, lake, and fertile prairie, 
Blooming in verdure where the freemen toil ; 
Strike for the waters that shall onward carry 
Forth to the world the riches of your soil; 
Strike for the freedom of the mighty river! 
Strike for the glory of your Western land! 
Strike, freemen! till victorious blows shall shiver 
All the base foes that in your pathway stand. 


Gome from the South, O well-tried sons of sorrow ! 
Come to the help of loyal men and true! 
We fight and labor for the bright to-morrow, 
When vows of love the nation shall renew! 
Come from the North! for so we swear for ever ! 
Come from the East, O sons of Pilgrim sires! 
Come from the West, O brother! Now or Never! 
While Freedom kindles up immortal fires. 
New York, July 28, 1862. 





A LESSON FROM THE CORN-FIELD. 


“T want to know what’s the use of studying 
Latin ?” said a boy, yawning, as he threw his book 
upon the window-seat. 

If the truth were iold, not much Latin had been 
studied that hour; he had been watching the sun- 
set, stirring the fire, letting Carlo in and pussy out 
of the door, and doing whatever he could possibly 
find an excuse for doing while pretending to study 
his conjugation. 

“T can be as smart a man as I want to be, with- 
out all this, I know !” 

“ And what’s the use of sewing for ever, too, I 
wonder,” echoed his sister from her window-seat, 
“ when one knows how? I don’t see any sense in 
tasks; they're nothing but a plague !” 

Just then entered Master Mark with an armfal 
of wood ; his face was discontented enough. 

“ Eternally something to do!” he murmured, as 
he threw the wood into its box with an emphasis ; 
“no end of splitting and piling, and unpiling; I 
should like to know what's the use of being kept at 
it, when father could afford to hire every bit of it 
done as easily as not?” 

“Father sees the end from the beginning, Mark, 
and that’s a happy ining for you,” said a voice 
from the next room, where Ruth, elder sister and | 
foster-mother to these discontented young folks, 
Was bestirring herself about tea. 

“| didn’t know you were there,’ said Mark, by 
‘way of apology. 

“ Besides,” continued Ruth, “he couldn't alter 
the case, if he would, very much; you are only 
fulfilling one of God’s greatest laws, in enduring 
all these trials.” 

Mark didn’t pay much aitention to this philoso- 
phy; he was out of humor because he couldn’t 
please himself continually. But, after tea and the 
evening frolic out of doors were over, Ruth an- 
nounced from the window that she thought she 
could give them a story, at which word they 
came romping into the sitting-room, cold, fresh, 
good-natured,and eager. A sharp contest for seats 
commenced, half in fun and half in selfishness, 
and when that was settled, the story began, thus: 

At the latticed side of a well- stored corn-crib, lay 
a golden ear, covered with close-marshaled glitter- 
img ranks of corn grains. The corn looked out 
upon the world, that is, upon the barn-yard, in 
lazy quietness, quite contented with its place in 
life— though, for that matter, it was of no present 
use to any one. One day the heap of grain felt a 
mighty disturbance in the neighborhood of the ear 
in question ; a general agitation prevailed ; things 
began to slide from under it; evidently its long, 

idle, peaceful dream was atanend. With a mul- 
titude of fellow-ears it was thrown into a basket, 
carried to the kitchen, and there forcibly and pain- 
fully separated from its parent stalk—shelled, the 
farmer’s boy said, who did it; for what end, farmers 
only could know. 

“ Well-a-day!” exclaimed the kernels, as they 
lay buried in the basket. ‘This is another thing 
to life in the corn-crib, where we were a peaceful 
and united family. What wjll happen next?” 

Next the corn was carried to the field, and care- 
Jessly cast into the damp earth, where it lay looking 
up at the sky and sun in amazement. Never had 
it been as low as this before; but there was no 
time for speech at this new phase of life, for sud- 
denly the earth closéd;the light disappeared, and 
the family of kernels lay buried. 

“ What can be the meaning of this ?” exclaimed 
ene. “ Are we never.to leave this dismal hole ?” 

“There’s no telling. After all that’s passed, I 
am prepared for almost anything.” _ 

7 © rules nowadays,” replied another, 
philosophically. 

“ We can't endure this long, however,” respqnded 
third 7“ we shali die! Oh, is it not hard to bear?” 

“What a dreadful place! full of worms and 
noisome insects. Oh! We were well off in the 
eorn-crib—what can be the use of all this?” 

So they murmured daily against their dismal 
ison, but in prison they staid yet a good many 
dis: it appeared to them a hundred years. 
Meanwhile a change was passing upon them. 
All the elements of their bodies seemed dissolving, 
and if you had uncovered the hill the fifth or sixth 
day, you would have found the shini 
grains all blackened and moldy, stained 
swollen out of sh “ Ruined, you see,” the 


haze heen happy.” 
. But at length the mysterious change begins to 
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__ “Give the farmer the praise,” said the wind, as 
it drove the cloud-shadows across the corn-field, 
‘and God who so ordered your existence. As to 
yourselves, you would have shriveled and mol- 
dered in the cern-crib to this day, and would not 
have suffered one of the trials necessary to yeur 
present happy state.” 

The corn bowed beneath this deserved reproof, 
and in its heart blessed the sharp discipline of trial 
= the wise hand of the farmer who had enforced 
it. 


“ However,” said Mark, when the tale was 
ended, “there’s no such difference between men 
and children as there is between the seed and the 
grown corn ; 80 that your story hardly applies to 
us 


“Nearly as much, if you look at those who 
possess the greatest perfection of character. Yet 
men, even when they reach the highest stage of 
earthly perfection, are far below what they shall 
* while the vegetable fulfills its whole destiny 

ere. 

“ Yet, think of the difference between little Harry, 
or even yourselves, for example, and John Milton, 
or Mark’s favorite, Walter Scott, and say if such 
children are more than mere seeds—grains which 
must fall to the ground and die if they would bring 
forth fruit. Which would you rather, to lie at ease 
and shrivel into nothingness and insignificance, or 
grow, by means of trials and oppositions, to the full 
stature of men and women ?” 

Whether the children laid Ruth’s story to heart 
and profited by it, or whether they continued their 
grumbling, I never could learn. GraHAM. 





TABLEAUX AT THE FIVE POINTS, 
SEEN FROM THE WINDOWS OF THE HOUSE OF INDUSTRY: 

AFTER all that has been said and read of the 
Five Points, Cow Bay, and vicinity, an additional 
essay upon their merits or demerits is liable to be 
anticipated as arepetition. But notso; for fruitful 
of events as is this classic locality, an individual 
observation for the first time of the habits of life 
practiced hereabout, must ever develop new fea- 
tures of interest for the benevolent student. 
It happened upon tlie day of our visit that the 
Superintendent of the “House of Industry” was 
not forthcoming on the instant, and we took seats 
by a window of the pleasant reception-room that 
overlooks the “ square” (as it is called, though in 
reality a very definitely marked triangle) and the 
site of the “Old Brewery,” to await his leisure. 
This delay was not to be regretted, for though 
reading of the haunts of vice and filth places the 
truth in statistics before our mental vision, yet 
nothing is like seeing for ourselves—“ seeing is 
believing.” 
The first impression received by one viewing 
the premises from these windows, and even more 
vividly affeeting the passer-by, who must inhale 
the fetid air, is that a moral discouragement is ap- 
plied to any longing of the inhabitants for the 
purity and freshness of nature, such as might be 
developed even upon the open, neglected space of 
this triangle, around which the tumble-down tene- 
ments are huddled. This moral discouragement 
exists in the fact that upon this spot our well-paid 
and happy-go-easy city fathers have destined to be 
dumped the mire and filth scraped from the more 
fashionable thoroughfares. Therefore, ’mid heaps 
of dried mud and specimens of every description of 
decadence, the little “‘ Five- Pointers” pass their first 
innocent hours of childish sport. Here, upon their 
dirt-pile playground, their perceptions are awak- 
ened and daily trained to recognition of the sinful 
and impure, brought familiarly before them, till 
indifferencé, sa¥é 80 far as vulgar curiosity is 
areused, becomes their dangerous condition. Rum- 
holes to right, to left, on every side of them, taint- 
ing the atmosphere with poisonous fumes, the inno- 
cent ones at play upon the square lift their stifled 
nostrils to sniff of purer air above; but alas! no 
resource of purity is here to be found. Their little 
wondering eyes are at once attracted to the nude 
figure of a man standing shamelessly in front of a 
dormer-window. Close to the panes of glass at 
another, sprawls on ragged eouch a_ besotted 
woman. Still further on, at a loophole in the 
long line of rookeries, is seen the pale face 
and delicate form of a little boy, struggling 
vainly te induce an apology of a dwarfed 
kite to float in the blue ether above his prison- 
house. Now it goes! now the children on the 
square rise on tiptoe with shouts as they see it; it 
flutters giddily ; the little fellow stretches every 
muscle over the crazy window ledge; but no, the 
string is teo short, the feathery paper whirls reluc- 
tantly as if trying to keep up, flutters lower and 
lower, waves above the toppling chimney, and falls 
upon the mossy shinglesof the roof. The little thin 
hand falls too, nerveless as the limp cord it lately 
clutched so eagerly; the dilated eye drops an 
anxious glance upon the disappointed group below ; 
and the whole apparatus—kite and owner—sinks 
ingloriously behind the unsightly barricade of the 
‘window. He could creep to a corner of the sloping 
attic and cry himself sick; the children below look 
for further exhibition, but in vain; for it is only 
once in a long, long series of efforts he can get it to 
sail, and then his limitation of string clips his wings 
of ambition and the soaring tendencies of his kite 
simultaneously. Every nook and corner of the 
low room has been searched for a bit more cord; 
he dare not iear up any more rags, for he has put 
every available scrap into the tail already, and 
mother has gone out for all day, and he and his 
bread-and-onion lunch are left alone. It’s terribly 
hot just under the roof so, and there is no hope but 
to lean out of the window and try to fly the kite, or 
watch the neighbors fight or frolic. Just now sone 
big boys on the square give a derisive shout, and 
looking forth he beholds “Drunken Bet,” staggering 
from one corner grocery to another. No drapery 
falls about her tottering limbs save a chemise and a 
torn calico skirt ; an old shawl flies back from the 
shoulders, revealing her bloated bosom. She does 
not notice the children, her moral sense is stultified. 
Poor Bet has scarcely piloted herself safely be- 
tween the door-posts of the grog-shop when a 
frantic child leaps shrieking from a neighboring 
entry-way into the street, followed by a half-dozen 
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THE NORTH-MOORE SKETCHES. 
ARMY LETTERS TO CHILDREN, BY A CAPTAIN. 





No. 1].—Some Scanzs at Fort Donztson. 





powder-crackers. They would go r-r-rap, r-r-rap, 
r-r-rap; then came the scattered shots, rap, rap, 
rap; then another platoon firing together, r-r-rap, 
I-r-Tap. 

The bursting of the shell produced much less 
apparent effect than I anticipated. Theirexplosion, 
toe, was much like a largegpowder-cracker thrown 
in the air. There was a loud bang; fragments 
flew about; and all wasover. It was so quickly 
done that one had no time to anticipate or think. 

But the most dispiriting thing was that we saw 
no enemy ; the batteries were out of sight ; and at 
the breastworks nothing could be seen but fire and 
smoke. It seemed as though we were attacking 
some invisible power! But suddenly the firing at 
the summit ceased. Then came a volley from our 
own troops. The 2d Iowa had charged the works 
and driven out the Kentucky regiment that held 
them. 

There were loud shouts of “ Hurrah! the 2d are 
in! Hurry up and support them! Close up! 
Forward! Forward!” 

We hurried on, reached the breastwork, and 
scrambled over. Within was rising ground, much 
broken, and covered with felled trees; and about 
400 yards distant,on the top of this second hill, 
was a second breastwork. The 2d Iowa appeared 
to have very nearly reached it, and we were press- 
ing on, when an order came to fall back. We 
returned and recrossed the first breastwork; and 
the 2d Iowa, finding they were not supported by 
the others, soon after fell back, and took up a posi- 
tion near us. 

Having no specific duty to discharge, I turned as 
soon as our tfoops reached the breastworks, and 
gave my aid to the wounded. 

A singular fact was, that those near the foot of 
the hill were struck in the legs; higher up, the 
shots had gone through the body; and near the 
breastworks, through the head. Indeed, at the top 
of the hill, I noticed no wounded. All who lay 
upon the ground there were dead. 

A litile house in the field was used as a hospital. 
I tore my handkerchief into strips, bound the 
wounds which were bleeding badly, and made the 
men hold snow upon them. I then took a poor 
fellow in my arms to carry him to the little house. 
“ Throw down your gun,” I said, “ you are too 
‘weak to carry it.” 

“No, no,” he replied, “I will hold on to it as long 
as I sm alive.” 

The house happened to be in the exact line of 
one of the batteries, and as we approached it the 
shot flew over our party. Fortunately, the house 
was below the range, but one came so low as to 
knock off a shingle from the gable end. Fora few 
minutes we thought they were firing on the 
wounded. We had no Red Fiag to display, but I 
found a man with a red handkerchief, tied it toa 
stick, and sent him on to the roof with it. 

Within the house there were but three surgeons 
at thistime. One of these asked me to take his 
horse and ride for the instruments, ambulances, 
end assistants, for no preparations had been made. 
As we went back, the ambulances were busy at 
their Work, numerous couples of soldiers were 
bearing off wounded comrades, and occesionally 
came four carrying one in a blanket. 

The wounded men generally showed great hero- 
ism. They hardly ever alluded to themselves, but 
shouted to the artillery that we met to hurry for- 
ward, and told stragglers that we had carried the 
day. 

One poor boy, borne in the arms of two soldiers, 
had his foot knocked off by a shell; it dangled 
horribly from his limb by a piece of skin, and the 
bleeding stump was uncovered. I stopped to tell 
the men to tie his stocking round the limb, and to 
put snow upon the wound. 

“Never mind the foot, captain,” said he; “we 
drove the rebels away and have got their trench— 
thet is the most I care about.” 

Yet, I confess the sights and sounds were not so 
distressing as I anticipated. The small, round 
bullet-holes, though they might be mortal, looked 
no larger than a surgeon’s lancet might have made. 
Only once did I hear distressing groans. A poor 
wretch in an ambulance shrieked whenever the 
wheels struck attump. There was no help for it. 
The road was through the woods ; the driver could 
only avoid the trees, and drive on, regardless of 
his agony. 

You will perhaps ask how I felt in the fight? 
There was nothing upon which I had had so much 
curiosity as what my feelings would be. Mach to 
my surprise, I found myself unpleasantly coel. I 
thought if I only had my own company to lead, or 
something to do,1I should have much less to think 
about. There seemed such a certainty of being 
hit that I felt sure I should be, and after a few 
minutes had a vague sort of wish that it would 
come if it were coming, and be over with. . 

The thing I was most afraid of was a panic 
among our men; and when the 7th Illinois was 
ordered to fall back down the hill, I so much feared 
that the men might deem it a retreat, that I entirely 
forgot the firing, and walked down in front of them, 
talking to their major, so that any frightened maa in 
the ranksmight be reassured by our matter-of-course 
air. Take it altogether, I think I felt and acted pretty 
much asI doin any unusual and exciting affair. 
I know I found myself looking for an illustration 
of the effect of the shell, and wondering if there 
were no grander illustration of the musketry than 
a bunch of powder-crackers. I remember I did 
little things from habit. When I threw off my 
overcoat, I took a pipe which a friend had given 
me from the pocket, lest it should be lost. I once 
corrected my grammar when I inad?ertently 


adopted the Western style of telling the men to 
“lay down.” 
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Still, the scene was not so painful as 
room of the hospital at St. Louis. The attitudes 
‘were arms, in all but one case, were 
‘thrown naturally over the breast, as in 


no face gave any indication of a painful d 
oI were forming along the 


past the other regiments to the head of the column, 
the men cheered them, and the officers uncovered. 

t they looked sad and wearied. I looked along 

e line, and found of the officers I knew intimately 
Int one remained. . 

It was a beautiful sight to see regiment after 
rgiment mount the second breastwork, and watch 
them successively halt and cheer, and wave their 
colors, as they entered the inner works. J 

I pushed on to the second intrenchment, climbed 
over, and found myself in the midst of 500 prison- 
ers. They were strange figures in white blanket 
or carpet coats. I stared at them, and they at me. 
They looked crestfallen and confused, but showed 
little feeling. They, poor fellows, sat sadly leok- 
ing at the scene. 

To one of themI spoke. He said he had done 
nothing to bring on the war; he had been for the 
Union, and had enlisted a month before to avoid 
being impressed. His family lived, or had lived, 

he did not know where they were now, within a 
mile, and he would give a great, great deal to see 
them for only a minute. “ Will your officers let 
me write to tellthemIamalive?” “To be sure 
they will.” “ And will we be furnished with food ?” 
“Yes, the same as our own soldiers.” “ Most of 
our men expected you would kill us.” “ You see 
we have not done so.” “No, they have treated us 
very kindly ; we have been deceived.” Such was 
the tenor of our conversation. I maysay here that 
our men behaved admirably, and I did not hear of 
a single indignity being offered to our prisoners. A 
few sentinels were placed around a regiment of 
prisoners, and so far as appearance went, half of 
them might haveescaped. Butthe woods around 
the fort contained regiments of our troops, and they 
knew the attempt would be hopeless. 

They told us that the surrender was a thunder- 
clap to all. The men, and most of the officers, had 
not known how completely they were surrounded, 
and had been made to believe that they were suc- 
cessful. The evening before they were told this, 
and in the morning it was announced that their 
generals had run away, and they were prisoners of 
war. 

I now began to look about me, and feel a little of 
the confusion that follows a battle. My trunk had 
been left on the steamer, and the steamer had 
moved. My blankets had been left in a hospital 
.tent, and the hospital tent had disappeared. My 





The biscuit and coffee on which we had lived were 
gone, and provisions had not followed us into the 
fort. I seized upon a captured horse, and the next 
morning started at daylight for Fort Henry. As I 
passed a regiment in the woods, the commissary 
was dealing out a biscuit and a handful of sugar to 
each man for breakfast. He good-naturedly said 
he would give me my share, and this, which I ate 
as I rodealong, was my first meal since the previous 
morning. But all were so exultant at the victory, 
that eating and sleeping were too trivial matters to 
be thought of. » C.O.N, 


Selections. 


“IT WILL GROW WHILST THOU ART 
, SLEEPING.” 


“ Prant it safe, thou little child ; 

Then cease watching and cease weeping. 
Thou hast done thine utmost part. 
Leave it with a quiet heart. 

It will grow whilst thou art sleeping.” 


“ But, oh father!” said the child, 
With a troubled face, close creeping ; 
“ How can I but think and grieve, 
When the strong winds come at eve, 
And storms beat, while I lie sleeping ? 











“T Lave loved my Linden go ; 
Tended so each leaf and flow’ret ; 

Watched it with a jealous eye, 

Lest some evil should come nigh— 
Lest the canker should devour it. 


“ Oh good father!” said the child, 
“If I come when suns are shining, 

And my Linden-tree be dead ; 

How the beams will scorch my head, 
When I sit forlorn, repining.” 


Sternly spake the father then— 

“Why art thou, child, vainly grieving? 
Canst thou bring the balmy dews, 
Or the rich sap interfuse, 

That one bud may burst, to leaving ? 


“Tf it live, and bloom, all fair, 
Will it praise thee for its blooming ? 

If it die, will any plaints 

Reach thee, when, with kings and saints, 
Droops it to an equal tombing ? 


“Tf God need a stately tree 
For the shelter of the nations, 
He will make it grow. If not, 
Never yet his love forgot 
_ Human love, or faith, or patience. 


- “Plant it. Consecrate with prayer. 

Then cease watching and cease weeping. 
Years hence, men its shade may crave, 
When its mighty branches wave, . 

Beautiful, above thy sleeping.” 


If that child, his tree, tear-sown, 
Ever saw, to ease his weeping, 

I know not. But, unawares, 

Oft this thought steals through my prayers : 
“Tt will grow whilst thou art sleeping.” 





SCENE IN A BLACKSMITH'’S SHOP. 


I prove up to a blacksmith’s shop, a few days 
since, to get my horseshod. The blacksmith walked 
up to the horse and looked him square in the face ; 
then turning to the people about, said, “ I have shod 
hundreds of horses, and seen thousands, but there 
(pointing to my horse) is the best countenance and 
the best shaped head lever saw.” While he was 
shoeing him, I made some inquiries concerning a 
Sabbath-school, and told him that myself and horse 
were both missionaries. He immediately dropped 
per horse’s foot, and seating himself on the ground, 
“ Stranger, let me give you a little of my history. 


and went all around telling the 
and he would start a Sunday 

day’s work dene, and went to hear him. He told 
us a heap of good things, and among them that he 
himself first went to day-school when thirty 
years of age, and how much he learned, and what 


to come out 





regiment was fourteen miles off at Fort Henry. 


. Sod gotmy 





CLARIBEL’S PRAYERS. 
Tux day, with cold, gray feet, clung shivering to the 
While o’er the valley still night’s rain-fringed cur- 
But wating Biv Eyes smiled, “’Tis ever as God 


‘fie knoweth best, and be it rain or shine, ’tis well. 
ae God!” ried always little Claribel. 

Then sank she on her knees. With eager, lifted 

Saamee made haste some dear request to tell 

> 

“Oh Father 1 amile, and save this fairest of alllands, 
And make her free, whatever hearts rebel, 
Amen! Praise God!” cried little Claribel. 


“ And, Father,” still arose another pleading prayer, 
“ Oh save my brother, in the rain of shot and shell, 
Let not the death-bolt, with its horrid, streaming 
hair 


Dash light from those sweet eyes I love so well. 
Amen! Praise God !” wept little Claribel. 


“But, oo grant that when the glorious fight is 


one 
And up the crimson sky the shouts of freemen 
swell, 
Grant that there be no nobler victor neat the sun 
Than he whose golden hair I love so well. 
Amen! Praise God!’ cried little Claribel. 


When gray and dreary day shook hands with grayer 


night, 
The heavy air was thrilled with clangor of a bell. 
“ Oh, shout!” the herald cried, his worn eyes brimmed 


with light ; 
“Tis victory! Oh what glorious news to tell!” 
“ PraiseGod! He heard my prayer,” cried Claribel. 


“ But pray you, soldier, was my brother in the fight, 
And in the fiery rain? Oh! fought he brave and 
well?” 
“ Dear child,” the herald cried, “ there was no braver 
sight 
Than his young form, so grand ’mid shot and shell.” 
“ Praise God!” cried trembling little Claribel. 


‘* And rides he now with victor’s plumes of red, 
While trumpets’ golden throats his coming steps 
foretell ?” 
The — drepped a tear. “Dear child,” he softly 
sa 
- ae brother evermore with conquerors shall 
_dwell.” 
‘ PraiseGod! He heard my prayer,” cried Claribel. 
“ With victors, wearing crowns and bearing palms,” 
he said. . 
And snow of sudden fear upon the rose lips fell. 
“Oh! = herald, say my brother lives,” she 
plead. 
“Dear — he walks with angels, who in strength 
excel, 
Praise God, who gave this glory, Claribel.” 


The cold, gray day died sobbing on the weary hills, 
While bitter mourning on the night wind rose and 


fell. 
“Oh —_ the herald wept, “’tis as the dear Lord 
w ; 
He knoweth best, and, be it life or death, ’tis well.” 
“Amen! Praise God!” sobbed little Claribel. 





SCHOLARS AND STATESMEN. 


Ir is nothing new for English statesmen to be 
accurate and profound sholars. Curran, the Irish 
orator, carried his Virgil always in his pocket ; and 
his biographer found him crying over the fate of 
the unhappy Dido, in a storm at sea, when every 
other person on board would have seen Dido hung 
ap at the yard-arm with indifference. Fox, the 
English orator, statesman, and historian, com- 
plains, in his letters, of the interruptions of politics, 
while he speaks with delight of whole days devoted 
to the classics. Sheridan pored over Euripides 
day and night, and drew from the Greek poet the 
inspiration of his eloquence. Pitt was the best 
Greek scholar in the kingdom—so says Lord Gren- 
ville, who was his constant companion in such 
studies. His apartments were strewn with Latin 
and Greek classics ; and they were, at all suitable 
times, his favorite theme of conversation. Sir 
Robert Peel won the first honors of the University, 
at Oxford, both in the classics and the mathematics. 
In his inaugural address when entering on the 
lord-rectorship of Glasgow University, he declares 
that “by far the greater proportion of the chief 
names that have floated down, and are likely to 
remain buoyant on the stream of time, are those of 
men eminent for classical tastes.” “Take the 
Cambridge Calendar, or take the Oxford Calendar, 
for two hundred years,” says Lord Macaulay, “look 
at the Church, Parliament, or the Bar, and it has al- 
ways been the case that the men who were first in 
the competition of the schools, were first in the com- 
petition of life.” And so thoroughly are the leading 
minds in Great Britain convinced of this truth, and 
the practical inference which it involves, that by a 
recent aw of Parliament, civil and military appoint- 
ments at home and in India are based on competi- 
tive taste in classical and mathematical studies. 
We are not surprised, therefore, when we see states- 
manship and scholarship go hand in hand in Great 
Britain. — Bibliotheca Sacra.- 





THE LEGION OF HONOR. 


In 1810—that memorable year when Rome, 
Amsterdam, Dantzic, Antwerp, and Paris were 
cities of the same proud empire—Napoleon had 
brought his young bride to Brussels, and was re- 
ceived with much enthusiasm and pomp. On the 
morning after his arrival, he reviewed the troops of 
the garrison of Al Verte, and as the different regi- 
ments passed, remarked a grenadier who bore the 
chevrons of a sergeant-major. Tall and erect, his 
black eyes blazed like stars from a face bronzed by 
twenty campaigns, which an enormous moustache 
rendered still more formidable or bizarre. When 
the lines were reformed, the Emperor rode up to the 
regiment of grenadiers, and called the sergeant to 
the front. The heart of the old soldier beat high, 
and his cheeks glowed. 

“T have seen you before,” said Napoleon ; “ your 
name ?” 

“ Noel, sire,” he answered with a faltering voice. 

“ Were you Sot in the army of Italy ?” 

“ Yes, sire; drummer at the Bridge of Arcole.” 

“ And you beeame a sergeant-major ?” 

“* At Marengo, sire.” 

“ But sinee ?” 

‘“‘T have taken my share of all great battles.’ 

The Emperor waved his hand, the grenadier re- 
turned to the ranks, and Napoleon spoke rapidly to 
the colonel for a few moments, the quick glances of 
his eyes toward Noel showing that he was talking 
of him. He had been distinguished for his bravery 
in several battles, but his modesty had prevented 
his soliciting advancement, and he had been over- 
locked in the promotions. The Emperor recalled 
him to his side. 

“You have merited the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor,” said he, giving him the one he wore. 
“You are a brave man.” 





Another sign was made, Pang” 
and again the colonel spoke: =e 
“Tn the name of the Emperor, respect Sab-Lieu- 











Australia; there are bi 
shriek, but no bird that sings. Well, there was a 
young man who went from England as a gold- 
digger, and was lucky enough to make some money, 


end prudent enough to keep it. He opened a 
“store’”—a kind of rough shop where everything 
from candles to coffins are sold—at a place called 
“The Ovens,” a celebrated gold-field, about 200 
miles from Melbourne. Still continuing to prosper, 
he, like a dutiful son, wrote home to his father and 
mother to come out to him, aad if they possibly 
could, to bring with them a lark. Soa lark was 
ured, and in due time the old folks and their 
feathered charge took ship and departed from Eng- 
land. The old man, however, took the voyage so 
much to heart that he died ; but the old woman and 
the lark landed in sound health at Melbourne, and 
were speedily forwarded to Mr. Willstead’s store 
at The Ovens. 
It was on a Tuesday when they arrived, and the 
next morning the lark was hung outside the tent, 
and at once commenced piping up. The effect was 
electric. Sturdy diggers—big men, with hairy 
faces and great brown hands—paused in the midst 
of their work, and listened reverently. Drunken, 
brutal diggers left unfinished the blasphemous 
sentence and looked bewildered and ashamed. Far 
and near the news spread like lightning—* Have 
you heard the lark?’ “Is it true, mate, that there 
is a real English lark up at Jack Wilson’s?” Soit 
went on for three days, and then came Sunday 
morning. Such a sight had not been seen since the 
first spadeful of golden earth had beenturned! From 
every quarter—east, west, north, and south—from 
far hills, and from creeks twenty miles away, catiie 
a steady concourse of great rough Englishmen, all 
brushed and washed as decent as possible. The 
movement was by no means preconcerted, as was 
evident from the half-ashamed expression of every 
man’s face. There they were, however, and their 
errand was to hear the lark! Nor were they dis- 
appointed. There, perched in his wood and iron 
pulpit, was the little minister; and, as though 
aware of the importance of the task before him, he 
plumed his crest, and lifting up his voice, sang 
them a sermon. 

It was a wonderful sight to see, that three or four 
hundred men; some reeling on the ground; some 
sitting with their arms on their knees, and their 
heads on their hands; some leaning against the 
trees with their eyes closed, so that they might the 
better fancy themselves at home and in the midst 
of English corn-fields once more ; but sitting, stand- 
ing, and lying, all were equally quiet and attentive ; 
and when, after an hour’s steady preaching, the 
lark left off, his audience slowly started off, a little 
low-spirited, perhaps, but on the whole much 
happier than when they came.—Beston’s Home 
Pets. 





SABBATH HYMN. 


Grory to the gl. ;ious One, 
Good and great, our God alone, 
Who this day hath glorified, 
First and best of all beside, 
Making it for every clime, 

Of all times the sweetest time. 


From the beginning, day of days,. 
Set apart for holy praise ; 

When he bade the willing earth 
All its hidden stores bring forth, 
When he gave the shining heaven. 
Then to man this day was given. 


On this day the Son of God 
Left his three days’ dark abode ; 
In the greatness of his might, 
Rising to the upper light. 

On this day the church puts on 
Glory, beauty, robe, and crown. 


On this day of days the Lord, 
Faithful to his ancient word, 

On his burning chariot borne, 
Shall in majesty return. 

King of kings, he comes in mnight, 
From his heavenly home of light. 


To his own Jerusalem, 

Old Judea’s brightest gem, 

To the hill of Jebus, see, 

King Messiah, cometh he ; 

With his cross to bless and save, 
With his cross to spoil the grave. 


He shall speak, and earth shall hear ;. 
Rending rocks shall quake with fear, 
And the waking dead shall come 
From the silence of the tomb. 

Shaken heavens and shattered earth 
Then shall rise to second birth. 


To the kingdom promised long, 
With his shining angel-throng, 
Righteous vengeance to fulfill, 
Recompense for good and ill, 
Adam’s race from dust to call, 
Lo, he cometh, Judge of all! 


Then the glory tohisown! VJ 
Then the kingdom and the erown! 
Then the sinner’s hope shall close, 
Then begin his endless woes ; 

Then he knocks, but knocks in vain ;. 
Who shall break his iron chain ? 


Earth is fleeing, fleeing fast, 
And its beauty fades at last ; 

O beloved, then, awake, 

Bonds of carnal slumber break ; 
Wake, beloved, watch and pray, 
While remains one hour of day! 


Death, it cometh—oh beware! 
Judgment cometh—oh prepare ! 
Steadfast, steadfast let us stand, 
For the Jadge is nigh at haad ; 
Steadfast let us rest each night, 
Steadfast wake at morning light. 

—From the Syriac of Ephraem. 


THE TONE OF BULLETS. 


A soLpigR, writing from one of the camps on the 
Potomac, thus alludes to the peculiar music made 
by bullets passing through the air : 

“It is a very good place to exercise the mind, 
with the enemy’s pickets rattling close at hand. 
A musical ear can study the different tones of bul- 
lets as they skim through the air. I caught the 
pitch on a large-sized Minie yesterday. It wasa 
swell from E flatto F; and, as it passed into the 
distance and lost its velocity, receded to D—a very 
pretty change. One of the most startling sounds is 
that of the Hotchkiss shell. It comes like the 
shriek of a demon, and the bravest old soldiers feel 
like ducking when they hear it. It is no more 
destructive than some other bullets; but there is 
& great deal in mere sound to work ypon men’s 
fears. The tremeffdous scream is caused by @ 
ragged edge of lead, which is left on the shell.” 








Power or Revicion.—See, then, how powerfal 
Religion is ; it commands the heart; it commands. 
the vitals. Morality that comes with a pruning- 
knife, and cuts off all sproutings, all wild luxuri~ 
ances ; but Religion lays the ax to the root of the 
tree. Morality looks that the skin of the apple be 
fair; but Religion searcheth to the very core, 
Morality chides outward exorbitancies, but Relig- 
ion checks secret inclinations.. Religion requires 
the very flower and vigor of the spirit, the strength 
and sinews of the soul, the prime and top of the 
affections. It is no empty wish, nor la 

endeavor, no stillborn prayer, nor abortive resolu- 
tion will serve the turn.—Nathaniel Culverwel. 


A Distinction. —“ Is Mr. good?” said @ 
bank officer to a direetor, the ether day. ~~ 
“That depends whether you mean Godward or 
manward,” was the answer. “Godward,” con- 
tinued the doctor, “Mr. —— is No man ia 
our church is sounder in the fi » Or prays oftener 
in our meetings, or is more benevolent, according 
to his means. But manward,I am sorry to say 
that Mr. —— is rather tricky.” 


Hx that hath tasted the bitterness of sin wild 
fear to commit it; and he that hath felt the sweet- 
ness of mercy will fear to offend it.—Charnock. . 
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 ORKING OF THE SOUTHERN PRE4 
evath en have bought themselves 
pritish soo.” It has been curious t 
studied and labored attempts to + thi 
jeader,” in form and expression ;— ut th 
eo out. The bolda 
astounding, and would seem t 
>but it is meant for exportation 
sti k. A. mild example is gi 
mee fy Lancanhize has more a f 
intervention policy of Lord Russ 
oo is. supposed, be concealed eve 
pes Bat in London, and for New Yor 
Standard, we have this: 
«LORD RUSSELU’S POLACY ‘CONDEM) 


Rusecll’s American policy has already rooe 
“Lord of ~ Lancashire ; it is new thre 
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im some r as ——_ _ ad 
entire destruction of expert trade of the Un 
the nm states. and of course fer the presen 


rd ae own of the indirect export trade to the So 
ie which many manufactaring firms are prepariny 
+, is the text of a long homily on t 
having recognized the South; on 
aot of the North, which will enta 
“the enterprising and alien West” ar 
4. This Southern article, South in 
pess, concludes thus : 
«WHAT IS THE UNION TO THE WEs1 
Whene export trade of Europe fails to N: 
> i Rage hel ph on the ‘screw’ to preve 
poets t te America for grain, trouble will begin. 
‘the North more fan the South, and how j 
petrol that its lot should now be cast with the latter. 
the South offers open 


orts and commercial freed 
w rth would bind it in the chains from which the 
Sebting te be free.” 
Finally : Lord Russell and the Cabine 
reproached with having had a ruinou 
Noy from the beginning ; and that po! 
rated in, is to ruin not only Lancashire, 
trial England generally : 
e American policy of Lord Russell ai 
" bebop A the beginning of the war to the pre: 
pwd to repeat. What the American policy of | 
. it is within the power of Parliament to det 
atl uninstructed and usivfiuemced by Parlian 
= distant period, to bring the pation to the brin 
— under his guidance Lancashire lies prostra 


distriets have only to be brought to the 
ont i vente and financial evils worse than those w! 


fead to, will be upon us ” 
WITH ONE CONSENT ! 


Such are the latest utterances of th 
“British press.” They are significan' 
exact accordance with the American 
before referred to, and with a New 
which must have been written about ul 
which appears in The Times of July ‘ 
letter, let it be noted, exults in the f 
amended tariff at once makes war up‘ 
customers, upon France and upon Eng 
unworthy New Yorker also has his tau 
patience of England and France, and ¢ 
the Stevens Tariff will exhaust th 
Such, in brief, are the present tactics of 
agents, and of the Southern men of the 




























Cuamrions or Tae American Cavse.— 
ain of The Times, the dust raised by 
labors and arts of Southern agents—no 
other causes—have hindered America 
recognizing those who have sustained t 
England. We do not allude to the dail 
press; but in this connection cannot p 
the vigor and ability, the readiness an: 
The Daily News, and the hearty ar 
service of The Siar. That John Stuar 
have spoken clearly and decisively from 
on which he stands, and W. Nassau | 
being friends and correspondents of D« 
should count for something: that Mr. | 
have written and spoken early, and 
Hughes with him—men of large and | 
and of a pure political morality, and h« 
with great respect, should also be comp 
Liverpool produced a James Spet.ce to 
South, it is passing strange that his di 
the field of constitutional argument b 
Englishman and Liverpool citizen, Mr. ( 
should be disregarded. 

All honor to these, and others, who 
seen all that is involved in the great A 
flict, But, while not forgetting Count 
the place of foremost champion of 
Europe must be assigned to Mr. Cairnes 
of Jurisprudence and Political Econora 
College, Galway. 

His book on The Slave Power: % 
Career, and Probable Designs, is w 
would call “ thorough.” It is an exal 
clear, courageous thinking, uttered wit 
It is demonstrated * that this slave pow 
the most formidable antagonism to civi 
which has appeared for many centuries 
a system of society af once retrograde 
sive ; a system which contains within i 
from which improvement can spring, g) 


itably toward barbarism, while it is 
exigencies inherent in its position to : 
tension of its territorial domain.” T 


the interests involved are brought out 
very impressively ; and the Professor 
that, “looking at the end of the Co 
right of the North to subjugate the Sor 
as the right to put down murder and p 
Confederacy cannot stand as a separat 
out reversing human progress :”” so de 
Queen’s Professor, Had this book b 
any language but the English, prot 
talent and the warmest patriotism « 
energy would all have been employed 
it, and giving it to American citizens 
tongue. 

The refutation of Mr. Spence, by Mi 
been referred to above. We should | 
here a notice of his book done by an: 
concise review before us, will chall 
for two or three reasons : it incident 

r. Spence, and justly characterizes 
@n acquaintance with constitutional A 
ture ; it is published in the center of | 
facturing district, in which men think 
and contemn the London cliques, the 
eaters of the clubs, and their organ, 7 


FROM THE BRADFORD REVI! 


American Disunion: Constitutional or Unc 
reply to Mr, James Spence, upon the questi 
a Constitutional Right ?” discussed in his re 
American Union ;” by Charles Ed. Rawlic 
Robert Hardwicke. 1562. 

In this little volume, Mr. Rawlins has mad 
against Mr. Spence. He has proved, by a lar, 
torical facts, and by a most simp'e, natural int 


lic documer.ts, that the American Government 
tional gove rpment, was iatended to be so by i 
been accepted as such. He has demonstrat 

tates, in theory, indesign, and in fact, was 
Visible people, with a national government, 2 
and not a mere confederation of independent 


lins has further clearly shown that Mr. Spence 
or misrepresented historical facts, has dealt ¢ 
these facts, and with public documents, in 
Case that would justify secession as a const! 
author has accomplished this task by a su 
tory cf the Government of the United Stat 
®Xposition of the Constitution. The inevitab 
€ reasoning of Mr. Rawlins is, that the seces 
on the part of any state, is anconstitutional ; 
lion, as much as would be the attempt of the P 
to secede from the British crowa. This is the 
by My. Rawlins, It was the object of his ur 
Must say he has been successfal in the estabii 
tion. We have read the volume with ma 
Safely commend it to all who are anxious t 
aised by Mr. Spence on the constitutional rig 
To us ic has always seemed marvelous th 
Candid inquirer should entertain any doubt o 
Should only be moderately acquainted with 
,» and nature of the American Union, an 
1 jurisprudence and history. It doess 
any intelligent, unbiased man could read s 
Federalist,” “ Story’s Commentaries on the | 
bited States,” “Kent's Commentaries,” ‘ 
shall’s Decisions in the Bupreme Court on Co 
“‘Duer’s Constitutional Jurisprudence of t 
“Curtis's History of the Origin, Formatioi 
Constitution of the United States,” and 
Subject of Washington, Madism, Adams, ar 
maintain,.as Mr. Spencé dccs, that a memb 
Union has a constitutional right te seced 
Courss Of iaquiry pursued by those writers, M 
® narrative and an exposition that seem to | 
argument against the constitutional right of 
88 he has made his case against Mr. Spenc 
have been made still stronger had he gone 
He quotes from several of the works just m 
not remember that, he cites any of the maste 
J . To our thinkiaog, no writ 


© &re thankful for Mr. Rawlins’s little 
able and timely refutation of Mr. Spence’s 
this constitutional point, The qtestion | 
antone. We do not say it is the mo 
Connected with the American rupture. T 
Westions raised by Mr. S,ence of greater 
Which he treats with as much unfair 
Mr. ~panee’s work is undoubtedly 
Well wristen, smart, plausible, and bi 
oughly dishonest, It can only be accey 
shote Who are imperfectly acquainted with 
q American Government. Mr. Spenc 
Uainted with the 
jectfully acknowledge 
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~ Foreign Miscellany. 
* am I 
«os @WFORKING OF THE SOUTHERN PRECS. 
guuthern men have bought themselves into“ the 
British press.” Ht has been curious to see the 
ied and labored attempts to ae English 
«Jeader,” in form and éxpréssion ;—but the editorial 
foreigner has cropped out. The boldness of the 
lying is astounding, and would seem to be self- 
defeating ; but it is meant for exportation with “the 
Britiah” A, mild example is given here. 


mark. 
— has more a on te | 

non-interven icy of Lord Russell cannot 
aaa is ph sr concealed even in New 
York. Bat in London, and for New York, and by 
The Standard, we have this : 


“LORD RUSSELU?8 POLACY ‘CONDEMNED.’ 


destruetion expert of x 
po Northern amyl of Soere: for the ph ary re 
fire destruction of the indireet export trade to the Southern 

for which many manufacturing firms are prepariag ” 

This is the text of a long homily on the folly of 
pot having recognized the South; on the intense 
selfishness of the North, which will entail suffering 
on “the enterprising and alien West” and on Eng- 
jand. This Southern article, South in its artful- 
pess, concludes thus : 


«WHAT IS THE UNION TO THE WEST ? 


« Whenever the export trade of Europe fails to New York, and 
the Bank of England puts on the ‘screw’ to prevent gold from 
peing sent to America for grain, trouble will begin. What to the 
West is the North more than the South, and how incomparad! 
petter that its fot should now be cast with the latter. To the W 
the South offers open ports and commercial freedom, while the 
orth would bind it in the chains from whieh the South is stilt 
fighting to be free.” ; 

Finally : Lord Russell and the Cabinet are again 
reproached with having had a ruinous Northern 
policy from the beginning ; and that policy, if per- 
sisted in, is to ruin not only Lancashire, but indus- 
trial England generally : 

« What the American.policy of Lord Russell and the Cabinet 
has been from the beginning of the war to the present time, it is 
needless to repeat. What the American policy of the future will 
be, it is within the power of Parliament to determine. Lord 
Russel], uninstructed and usiofluemced by Parliament, promises, 
at no distant period, to bring the nation to the brink ofruin. Al- 
ready under his guidance Lancashire lies prostrate, and the coal 
and iron distriets have only to be brought to the same condition 
when social and financial evils worse than those which war would 
{ead to, will be upon us.” 


WITH ONE CONSENT! 


Such are the latest utterances of the American 
“British press.” They are significant, from their 
exact accordance with the American contributions 
before referred to, and with a New York Letter 
which must have been written about the same day, 
which appears in The Times of July 9. This last 
letter, let it be noted, exults in the fact that the 
amended tariff at once makes war upon American 
customers, upon France and upon England. This 
unworthy New Yorker also has his taunts upon the 
patience of England and France, and assumes that 
the Stevens Tariff will exhaust that patience. 
Such, in brief, are the present tactics of the Southern 
agents, and of the Southern men of the se 





Cuamrions or THE American Causs,—The incessant 


labors and arts of Southern agents—not to speak of 
other causes—have hindered Americans from fully 
recognizing those who have sustained their cause in 
England. We do not allude to the daily and weekly 
press; but in this connection cannot pass unnamed 
the vigor and ability, the readiness and the spirit, of 
The Daily News, and the hearty and full-armed 
service of The Star. That John Stuart Mill should 
have spoken clearly and decisively from the elevation 
on which he stands, and W. Nassau Senior—these 
being friends and correspondents of De Tocqueville, 
should count for something : that Mr. Ludlow should 
have written and spoken early, and Mr. Thomas 
Hughes with him—men of large and liberal views, 
ard of a pure political morality, and heard by many 
with great respect, should also be computed. And if 
Liverpool produced a James Spence to champion the 
South, it is passing strange that his discomfiture in 
the field of constitutional argument by a Northern 
Englishman and Liverpool citizen, Mr. @. E. Rawlins, 
should be disregarded. 

All honor to these, and others, who have clearly 
seen all that is involved in the great American con- 
flict. But, while not forgetting Count de Gasparin, 
the place of foremost champion of the cause in 
Europe must be assigned to Mr. Cairnes, the Professor 
of Jurisprudence and Political Economy in Queen’s 
College, Galway. 

His book on The Slave Power: its Character, 
Career, and Probable Designs, is what Strafford 
would call “ thorough.” It is an example of calm, 
clear, courageous thinking, uttered without reserve. 
It is demonstrated “ that this slave power constitutes 
the most formidable antagonism to civilized progress 
which has appeared for many centuries, representing 
a system of society at once retrograde and aggres- 
sive ; a system which contains within itself no germs 
[rom which improvement can spring, gravitates inev- 
itably toward barbarism, while it is impelled by 
exigencics inherent ia its position to a constant ex 
tension of its territorial domain.” The vastness of 
the interests involved are brought out and presented 
very impressively; and the Professor demonstrates 
that, “looking at the end of the Confederacy, the 
right of the North to subjugate the South is as clear 
as the right to put down murder and piracy.” “The 
Confederacy cannot stand as a separate power with- 
out reversing human progress :” so demonstrates the 
Queen’s Professor, Had this book been written in 
any language but the English, probably the best 
talent and the warmest patriotism and publishing 
energy would all have been employed in translating 
it, and giving it to American citizens in their own 
tongue. 

The refutation of Mr. Spence, by Mr. Rawlins, has 
been referred to above. We should be glad to add 
here a notice of his book done by another hand. A 
concise review before us, will challenge attention, 
for two or three reasons : it incidentally deals with 
Mr. Spence, and justly characterizes him; it shows 
an acquaintance with constitutional American litera- 
ture ; it is published in the center of a great manu- 
facturing district, in which men think for themselves, 
and contemn the London cliques, the idlers and tax- 
eaters of the clubs, and their organ, The Times. 


FROM THE BRADFORD REVIEW. 


American Disunion : Constitutional or Unconstitutional? A 
reply to Mr, James Spence, upon the question—“ Is Secession 

a Constitutional Right ?” discussed in his recent work, —‘ The 

American Union ;” by Charles Ed. Rawlins, jan, London: 

Robert Hardwicke. 1862, 

In this little volume, Mr. Rawlins has made good his position 
2gainst Mr. Spence, He has proved, by a large iaduction of his- 
torical facts, and by a most simp!e, natural interpretation of pub- 
lic documents, that the American Government was strictly a na- 
tional government, was intended to be so by its framers, and has 
been accepted as such, He has demonstrated that the United 
States, in theory, indesign, and in fact, was a nation—one indi- 
Visible people, with a national government, and a constitution; 
and not a mere confederation of independent states. Mr. Raw- 
lins has further clearly shown that Mr. Spence has misanderstood 
or misrepresented historical facts, has dealt disingenuously with 
these facts, and with public documents, in order to make out a 
case that would justify secession as a constitutional act. Our 
author has accomplished this task by a succiact sketch of the 
history cf the Government of the United States, and by a simple 
exposition of the Constitution. The inevitable conclusion from 
the reasoning of Mr. Rawlins is, that the secession from the Union, 
on the part of any state, is unconstitutional ; it is, in faet, rebel- 
lion, as much as would be the attempt of the Principality of Wales 
to secede from the British crown. This is the one point discussed 
by Mr. Rawlins, It was the object of his undertaking; and we 
must say he has been successfal in the establishment of his posi- 
tion. e have read the volume with mach interest, and can 
safely commend it to all who are anxious to examine the point 
raised by Mr. Spence on the constitutional right of secession. 

To us ic has always seemed marvelous that any intelligent, 
candid inquirer should entertain avy doubt on this matter, if he 
should only be moderately acquainted with the origin, forma- 
tion, and nature of the American Union, and with its constitu- 
tional jurisprudence and history. It does seem wonderful that 
any intelligent, unbiased man could read such works as “ The 
Federalist,” “ Story’s Commentaries on the Constitution of the 
United States,” “Kent’s Commentaries,” “ Chief-Justice Mar- 
shall’s Decisions in the Supreme Court on Constitutional Cases,” 
“‘Duer’s Constitutional Jurisprudence of the United States,” 
“‘Curtis’s History of the Origin, Formation, and Adoption of 
the Constitution of the United States,” and the writings on this 
subject of Washington, Madism, Adams, and Webster, and to 
maintain, as Mr. Spenoé dees, that a member of the American 
Tnion has a constitutional right te secede. Following the 
courae of iaquiry pursued by those writers, Mr. Rawlins presents 
% narrative and an exposition that seem to us irresistble as an 
argument against the constitutional right of secession. Strong 
as he has made his case against Mr. Spence, we think it might 
have been made still stronger had he gone into farther details. 
Ge quotes from several of the works just mentioned, but we do 
not remember that he cites any of the masterly judgments of Mr. 




































Justice Marshall. To our thinking, no writer, not even Hamil-® 


ton or Story, has treated this constitutional question so exhaust- 
ively or so scientifically as Chief-Justice Marshall has done in his 
judgments in cases that have come before the Supreme Court. — 

We are thankful for Mr, Rawlins’s little volume as an admir- 
Able and timely refutation of Mr. Spence’s plausible chapter on 
this constitutional point, The qnestion here discussed is an 
important one. We do not say it is the most important problem 
Connected with the American r . There are many other 
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fully acknowledge this. What we com 
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isten nly to The ‘Times; and’ tothe ‘utterances of 


We ah ~! told fo that ie 

e on, @ Pictou had 
threatened to take his, the co 's life : that 
he had demanded what was impossible—so many 
head of cattle for his b = by 8 gvenGane, and 
that if they were not brought, he wou nenge com- 
missary. “ Did Sir Thomas say that?” asked 
the Duke. “Yes, your grace, , 
“Then,” said the grimly “T would 

advise you to do what he requires, for he is the like- 
liest man in the army to do what he has o! 


Pictou, who was a kind of devil, leading men to 


whom he used to say, “ Come on, you fighting devils !” 
got the cattle. Heit was who, b ordered tomake 
@ feint at the terrible siege of Badajoz, turned that 


feint into a real assault, and got into the city: He 
was killed at Waterloo. This anecdote has occurred 
to me on reading a full and extremely interesting let- 
ter, written by a British officer, on the Pamunkey, 
date June 15. He is full of admiration at “the 
courage and resignation of these brave American 
volunteers.” But he thinks meanly of their leaders, 
and also thinks Pictouish of the commissaries. His 
judgments are not given confidently or rashly; but 
have a painful interest at this moment. 


British ConTRARIETIES—PERSONAL AND EXPLANa- 
rory.—Of Mr. Lindsay’s supporters, three were Irish, 
not in the remotest degree connected With trade or 
manufactures: Mr. Gregory, Lawyer Whiteside, 
(Orange Tory,) and Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Lindsay him- 
self, now one of the largest ship-owners in the word, 
set out a poor ship-boy with fourpence in his pocket. 
He ought to have been with the North and for pop 
ular liberty ; and he thinks he is! But heis by nature 
crotchety. Then his able opposers, Mr. Taylor 
and Mr. Forster, respectively representing two very 
important manufacturing towns, ought, of course, 
and according to infallible American opinion, to have 
gone South, for cotton, for free trade, and great mate- 
rial interests. These wert of the speakers; but 
beyond these persons there are other contrarieties, 
both curious and informing, if there were any to 
expound, and an American audience to hear. Lord 
Vane Tempest, who is for recognition of the South, 
and who “believés a great amelioration of the 
condition of the slaves would follow upon Southern 
independence,” is a son of the late Lord Londonderry, 
a very eccentric and ultra-Tory peer and soldier, who 
has left a strange progeny, which has brought further 
scandal upon his name, (which used to be hated as 
borne by his half brother, the infamous Castlereagh,) 
and one of the most insolent of Tories and rapazious 
of public men. He married a daughter of Sir Henry 
Vane Tempest; hence the name, and hence also 
property of enormous value, including coal mines in 
the north of England. Lord Vane Tempest is not 
altogether out of place in pleading for the South, 
though he is far from having force or passion enough 
to “hate” the North. That quality is only manifested 
by the distinguished Anglo-Dutchman, Mr. Alphabet 
Hope, who, with Mr. James Spence, bestride the 
American world like a colossus! “The British Gov- 
ernment,” in the person of Lord Palmerston, was 
quite transformed in the debate. He has been arro- 
gant to insolence in the House of Commons on sev- 
eral recent occasions, and suffered sharp chastise- 
ment from Mr. Cobden therefor. On this occasion 
he was grave, discreet, statesmanlike ; and, it is 
suppored, no candid and qualified American would 
dispute this estimate. Nore, sy 4 LOOKER on. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Any old Subscriber, on renewing his substrip- 
tion, (E# and at that time only, 44) may send us 
any number of new names, not on our books during 
the previous twelve months, and retain for his serv- 
ices One Do.iar for each of said new names—the 
amount to be deducted from the remittance made 
us. Thus, Twenty Dollars sent would pay for one 
renewal and eighteen new subscribers—all for one 
year. No person is permitted, under this offer, to 
stop the paper at the end of the year, and renew 
his subscription in-the name of another party. 
In remitting money, we wish every letter dated, 
and the name of the town, county, and state, plainly 
written, therein. Our subscribers have no idea of 
the trouble they give us by neglecting this duty. 
We ask our friends in all parts of the country to 
give us their kind aid in extending our circulation, 
which we are happy to say is now nearly Taree 
Times as LARGE AS THAT OF ANY OTHER WEEKLY 
Rewicious NewsPaPer INTHE Wor.Lp. An hour or 
an evening devoted to this work, on the part of all, 
would double our subscription list in thirty days. 
Reader, will you aid the good cause in which we are 
engaged by making the effort we desire? 
Address 
JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, Pusuisuer, 

No. 5 Beckman street, N. Y. 


_NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AGENTS WANTED 


AT ONCE FOR 
A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. 
To be issued by The Auburn Publishing Co. Prospectus and 
Descriptive Circulars sent free to those who write to 
E. G. STORKE, Auburn, N. Y. 


HE EARLY PHYSICAL DEGENERACY OF 
AMERICAN PEOPLE, 

And the early melancholy decline of Childhood and Youth, just 

ublished by DR. STONE, Physician to the Troy Lung and 

ygienic Institute. 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nervous Debility, 
Marasmus, and Consumption ; Wasting of the Vital Fluids ; the 
mysterious and hiddea causes for Palpitation, Lnpaired Nutrition, 
and Digestion 
(s> Fail not to send two red stamps and obtain this book. Ad- 
drese 

















DR. ANDREW STONE, 

Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat, and Lungs, No. 96 Fifth street, 
Troy, N. Y. 








TRAVEL. 

@TEAM FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
THE STEAM-SHIP 

GREAT EASTERN, 


Watrer Patron, Commander, 
Will be dispatched 





FROM LIVBEPOOL, 


FROM NEW YORK, 
Caliing at Queenstown. 


Batardayer....cccece August 16 | Tuesday........... September 9 
Wedneeday.......-. October 1} Saturday........... October 25 
,  _ yeaa November 18 | Thursday......... December 11 


This magnificent ship having proved herself unequaled for 
speed, safety, and comfort, (sea-sickness being unknown on board,) 
is strongly recommended as the most eligible conveyance for pas- 
sengers. 4 
Be i, BI a 6 5:05:00 p00 00.00 060scncececesne0stes $11@ to $155 
each berth, according to the size, situation, and accommodation 
of the State- Rooms, all having the same privileges in the Saleons 
and in regard to meals and attendance, 

Suites of apartments for families may be engaged by special 
agreement, 

Servants accompanying passengers, and children under twelve 


SOR meee HEHE REE Hee Hee HHH EHEH EHH E Eee wae 


CHAS, A. WHITNEY, 
At the Office, No. 26 Broadway, New York. 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


STONINGTON LINE FOR BOSTON, VIA 
GROTON, NEW LONDON, STONINGTON, PROVIDENCE, 
NEWPORT. TAUNTON, and NEW BEDFORD.—' lendid 
steamers COMMONWEALTH, J. W. Williams, and PLYMOUTH 

00K, J. ¢. Geer, will teave Pier No. 18 N, R.. foot of 

DA ‘Y, (except Bundays,) at 5 p.m. 

45 ey as low as by any other line, Office of Company, 

No. 115 West street, corner of Cortlandt street, 
W. M. EDWARDS, Agent. 


KBIE RAILWAY. 


Passenger Trains leave as follows: 
6.00 a.m., MAIL, for Dunkirk. This Train remains over night 
and the next morning. 
7.00 a.m., for Buffalo. 
ily, for Otisville, 











P.M., WAY, for Middletown, Warwick, and Newburg. 
00 P.m., NIGHT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Buffalo; 
aigua, ani Train of Saturday 
runs through to B: but does not rum to Dunkirk. 


SECURITY 


FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY 
Mo, 31 PINE STREET, 


Gash Capital... —-- Pott eerewetnenwes merwes soe 500,008 08 


Unadjusted Leses...... 2-000 eseee eens sss 8,600 00 


————— 





NO OTHER LIABILITIES, 
Duatzas Rucutvs 75 Pss Cant. or Nat Paovrss. 


The SECURITY also insures againt loss by Inland Navigation 
on Oa LAKES, GARALA so 
; JOSEPH WALKER, President. 

THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President, 








THAGHAGQCSEAUMI A2HT 
PENDENT. 


PSHE INDE 








Premiums en Pelicies net marked of ist 
1061 .......... weccee cesses cessesccesccesccees MghtS, 200 20 


Total amount of Marine Premiums...... ...... .....06,314,576 68 
Ne Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 1861, te 31st 


r 7 
Oash in Bank...............- padinash wnaaee oe0en? 


will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal representatives 
on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next. 


of profits, the 
redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their legal_represen- 
tatives, on and after Tuesday the Fourth of February next, from 
which date all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time ef payment, and canceled. : 


earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 31st Decem- 
ber, 1861, for which certificates will be issued on and after Tuceday 
the Eighth of April next. 

The profits of the Company, ascertained from the 


for which certificates were issued, amount te.. $11,690,210 
Additional profits from ist January, 1861, to Ist 
January, 1962,.......... ie bo oueaisé kb Stabe 1,250,006 
Total profits for 193 years..... $12,940,210 
The Certificates previous to 1860, have been re- 
deemed by cash. ........20..eeeeeee eeccecces o 8,899,470 
Net earnings remaining with the Company, on Ist 
January, 1862,...............+05 scccccccccces $4,050,740 


TRUSTEES. 
oon. 4 2 Pa ; cone Gain J 
J Tr. 
W. H. H. Moore, Leroy M. Wiley, William Wood, 
eston, Danie! 8. Miller, J. Henry Burgy, 
. T. Nicoll, Cornelius Grinnell, 
Wm. C. Pickersgill, | rag J. Heary, . A. 7 
. J. atts 
Charles H. Russell, David Lane, ™ Edward R. Bell, 
Lewell Holbrook, James Bryce E. E. M 
Cc. ue, Wm. Sturgis, Jr., B. J: How 
P. A. Hargous, Henry K. 3 k, 
Meyer Gans, A. A. Low, etcher Westray, 
Phelps, William E. Dodge, Rob. B. Minturn,Jr. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Cash Capital and Accumulation...... banenee sangre -«+ «$1,200,000 
Dividends to Policy-Holders..... btpedsoncsabonncepene 
Gielen BONE oc 0's 06s bicecccces coccoccccccsess sa écéehes 








upon Fire Risks disconnected with Marine Risks, 


The Company has the following Assets, vis. : 


Total amount of Assets... .......--+-.-+0+ -++-$5,995,689 79 
Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits 


After reserving TWO AND A QUARTER MILLION DOLLARS 
outstanding 


certificates of the issue of 1860 will be 


A dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. is declared on the net 


let of July, 1842, te the Ist of January, 1861, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres't. 





NEW YORK, 
No. 31 Nassau street, opposite the Post-Office. 


340,000 
650,000 
Dividends paid in the life of the assured. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
C. Y. Wemptz, Secretary. 


J. L. Harser, Assist. Sec’y. S. N. Srappens, Actuary. 
Prospectus, and all necessary information, may be had at the 
office, or at any of the Agencies in any of the principal cities. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


OFFICE OF THE 





CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No, 102 BROADWAY, 
Cage CAPTPAL...2.0.0.0cccccces Ds db eosee $500,000 00 
Asanes, July 1, 160B........ cccsssccccce o-++- 1,116,674 75 
IR oc Sais sins sdida cde 056s teeseed 22,651 40 





eo Directors of this Company have this day declared a Dividend 


FORTY PER CENT. TO ITS CUSTOMERS, 


upon the premiums earned during the year ending Ist instant, on 
all policies entitling the holder to participate in the profits of the 
Company’s business, and scrip wili be issued on the 10th Septem- 
ber to Policy-Holders for the amounts to which they are respec 
tively entitled, and upon the same day SIX PER CENT. IN- 
TERESS will be payable upon the outstanding serip issued by 
the Company. 

The semi-annual Cash Dividend of SIX PER CENT. will be 
paid to the stockholders or their legal representatives, pn and 
after Monday, 14th instant. 

New York, July 10, 18#2. 


favo business of INSURANCE on 
rable terms, 
GEO. 3 HOPE. Presid ant 
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Rus MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
eee Annual Season will commence October 1, 1984, 
, Facuter : 7 





$3 per : 

farther information 

or = ee Box 53%, 
ASELL FEMALE SEMIN .—THIS _ IN- 

L seedtion bogies to Fait So ABE cea ; 








Bt tap Seen te years under the same 
Ite teachers are all of in their departments. 
wank ‘intrmation to @, W-BLIGGS, Priaeipal 
MP, macutars 
DAY or BOARDING AND 


PA hme a avenue, 

~&. Corner of Fortieth street, 

Will reopen on TUESDAY, Sept. 16, Mrs. M. will be in town 
from Sept. 1. Until then, letters addressed as above will recsive 


[PWicHT'’s RURAL HIGH SCHOOL.—A 
g-School for Boys, at Clinton, Oneida co., N. Y. 


Boardin 
The next Term of the Seventeenth Year ns ber 16, 
For Circulars, address Rey. BENSAMUNS Ww. Died. 








OLDEN_ HILL SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Ladies, Bridgeport, Conn. For Circulars, address the 
Principal, Miss EaiLY NELSON. 





ME. E. L. HART’S FAMILY BOARDING- 
School for Boys, Farmin Conn., will commence its 

Fall Term the 10th of September next, Circulars giving infor- 
pees ee the School, will be sent on appl on to the 
Farmington. July 28, 1862. 


PACKER COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
BROOKLYN HIGHTS, 

A. CRITTENDEN, 4.M., Parworrar. 
The Eighteenth Annual Session will commence on the 10th of 
eptember. 
The aim of this icstitution is to furnish to young ladies oppor- 
tunities for as complete and thorough education as is enjoyed by 
young men in our best colleges. 

The Course of Study is comprehensive, including the various 
branchesof higher mathematics natural science, and metaphysics, 
an extended course of history and literature, especially the Eng- 
lish classics. Modern languages taught by experienced native 
teachers ; and Latin. 

This institution offers unrivaled advantages, not only in its 
course of study and corps of teachers, but in its beautifal and 
commodious building, whieh is believed to be better suited to its 
purpose than that of any other college in the country—its com- 
— - of chemical and philosophical apparatus, its library and 
cabinet. 

THE OssERVATORY is provided with a good equatorially- 
mounted telescope, having a six-inch achrematic object-glass. 

Special facitities are offered for vocal and iasirumeatal music, 
drawing, painting, etc. 

Young ladies from abroad will find ample acoommodations and 
& genuine bome in the family of Paor, D. G, Eaton, a4j sining the 
Institute building. 

For Circulars, apply to A, Crittenden or Prof. D. G, Eaton. 


AT st 











** Nearly seven ear successful experience.” 

bh AME R. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU.” 
Schools and families supplied with competent teachers, 

and Parents with School Circulars. Superior Teachers of Freneb, 

Music, and Painting wanted Refer to Revs. Cuyler & Van Nor- 

man, Prof. Phelps, Calkins & Northend. Harper Bros., Appleton 


& Co., Wm. H. Wells, Esq. SMITH, WILLSON & CO., No. 561 
Broadway, N. Y. 


(CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 
The Lecture Term of the Seminary will commence Wednes- 
day the 10th of September. Catalogues furnished, or inquiries 
answered, by any Member of the Faculty, or by the Agent, Rev. 
H. L, HAMMOND, Chicago, Tl. 
Chicago, July 26, 1862. ° 


SUNN YSIDE SCHOOL, 


IRVINGTON, WESTCHESTER CO., N. Y. 


The Fall Term commences Sept.9. Graduates from our best 
colleges for Instructors. Military Drill under an experienced 
French Officer. Pupils taught to speak and write French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. Spanish also taught, and Spaniards instructed 
‘in English. For further particulars, ste Circular at the various 
book stores, or apply to the Principal, 

ALFRED STEBBINS, A.M. 


FAIRFIELD SEMINARY, 

HERKIMER COUNTY, N. Y. 
$32 25 pays for board, washing, room, fuel, and tuition in 
common English for Fall Term of 13 weeks, 4 
Unsurpassed advantages in Languages, Natural Science, and 
Mathematics. Commercial department complete, Special pro- 
visions for Ladies in Music and Oil Painting. 
Fall Term opens August 20. For new catalogues, circalars, or 
to engage rcoms, address REY. A. G, COCHRAN, 
Fairfield, N. Y. 


QHIo FEMALE COLLEGE.—THE FALL SES- 

sion will commence on Monday, the Ist day of Sep‘ember 
next. Rev. J. D. F. Richards has been associated with the Fac- 
ulty of last year, which otherwise continues substantially un- 
changed, as Professor of the Mathematical and Physical Sciences, 
Madame Rivé continues in the charge of the Musical Depart- 

















m College Hill, Ohio, July, 1962. 
]NGHAM UNIVERSITY, LE ROY, N. Y. 


This Institution commences its 28th year on Wednesday, the 17th 
of Sept. Its peculiarities are: Ist, Ownership by the Synod of 
Genesee. 2d. Full College Charter. 3d. Terms $150 00 per 
year. 4th. Daughters of clergymen and worthy beneficiaries are 
received at $100 00 per year if paid in advance. 5th. By the 
payment of $20@ 00 per year in advance a pupil can receive 
board, washing, sights, and English tuition, together with all the 
languages and ornamental branches taught in the University, 
French and German are taught by a’native teacher, and the Greek 
and Latin q@lasses by a Professor of Languages. 

Address E. E. INGHAM STaUNTON, Priacipal, 

Rey. E. WHITTLESEY, Secy. 








H. H. Lamport, Secretary. 
Cyrus Pec, Assistant Secretary. 


LOBILLARD ; 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 104 BROADWAY, 





THREE-QUARTERS OF THE PROFITS ALLOWED TO THE 
INSURED. 


DIVIDEND TO THE INSURED FOR 1861, THIRTY PER CENT. 
&@ This Company continues to take Fire Risks on Mzrouan- 
DISE, VESSELS Ix Port, and on Srozes, DWELLINGS, etc., etc, as 
low as any responsible Company. 
CARLISLE NORWOOD, President. 
WASHINGTON SMITH, Vicé-President. 
JOHN C. MILLS, Secretary. 








a 


MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 


UNITED PIANO-FORTE MAKERS’ STOCK 
COMPANY, 


No. 8 WALKER STREET, NEW YORK. 
All the stockholders being superior practical Piano-makers, 
this Company are able to offer first-class Overgtrung Pianos at 
greatly reduced prices. Every Instrument guaranteed for five 
years. 


RAVEN & BACON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF GRAND AND SQUARE 
PIANO-FORTES. 
Wareroom, No. 135 Grand street, near Broadway, N. Y. 

The long experience and the many facilities the proprietors pos- 
sess, enabje them to produce Instruments unsurpassed by any other 
establishment. 

Their personal attention is given to the construction, improve- 
ment, and iptrcduction of all essential changes that may be re- 
quired to make a perfect Piano-Forte. Purchasers are invited to 
call and examine. Favorable terms will be offered to thoze want- 
ing to purchase on credit. 


THE BEST INSTRUMENT FOR CHURCHES, 

Sabbath and Publie Schools, and Parlors, TAYLOR & 
FARLEY’S NEW HARMONIUM, having a volume of tone equal 
to Three Melodeons. Prices from $80 to $125. Hlustrated circu- 
lars, giving a full description of this desirable instrument, also of 
our Organ Harmoniums and Melodeonsy sent free to any address 
on application. TAYLOR & FARLEY, Worcester, Mass. 


“ 15Q—NEW SEVEN-OCTAVE PIANOS IN 
Rosewood iron frames, and overstrung, for 
$150 ; do. with moldings, $1 and id 
name-board, $175, $185, and $2C0 ; do. with Pearl ~y 
ow OF man ee —, —y Ry pines, Gee Lay 
ran‘ and are the greatest bargains can 1 
city. Please call and see them. Second-hand Pianos at $25, $40. 
, $75, and $100. New Melodeons at extremely low prices. 100 
new and second-hand Pianos and Melodeens to let at and up- 
ward permonth. Rent allowed if ponte Monthly payments 
received for the same. Foreign Sheet Music at 2 cents per page. 
HORACE WA Agent, No, 481 Broadway. 


$150. BE Sts FLAN Cy B150. 























ja fy at Am a Romeemng mn ang we stand 
real at all.times to test them with any others manufactured in 
"“GROVESTEEN & HALE, No. 478 Broadway, N. Y. 


REMOVAL.—PIANOS. 





ane ome > ae ame De 
BRO. ite Hotel, where may be found 
DAVIS & 00.8 and other Boston 





BR00k’s RRIZE-MEDAL 
SPOOL COTTON, 
on Spools of 200 or 500 yards, 


BLAOK, and 
OOLORED. 
_ A fall assortment of this celebrated Thread for sale 
, at 
. WM. HENRY SMITH, Sole Agent, 





R. L. HAYDOOK, Secretary. 





or 

BOARDING-SCHOOL, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Miss Many Dutron, Principal. The first Term of the year 

will begin the 10th of September. Circulars can be obtained by 

writing to the Principal, 


HUDSON FEMALE ACADEMY.—REV. J. B. 

HAGUE, Principal. The Fall Term will commence Wed- 
nesday, Sept. 10, 1862 A regular and systematic course of In- 
struction, embracing the Latin Language. Address the PRIN- 
CIPAL at Hudson, N. ¥. 


proF- WEST’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIE 


Ss. 








THE BROOKLYN HIGHTS SEMINARY, 
No. €6, 88, AND 90 Montague strEET, Brooxiry, N.Y. 
The Fall Term of this Instftution will open on the 15th Sept- 
For Circulars giving full ate ae ree Board, 
ion, etc., apply to q 
_ sete? No. 88 Montague street. 


MSS RUSSELL’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 

Ladies, Greenfield, Mass. The Fall and Winter term will 
commence September 16. Further iaformation may be obtained 
frem circulars, which can be had on application to Miss RUS- 
SELL, Greenfield. 


TEMPLE GROVE INSTITUTE, SARATOGA 
Springs, N. ¥.—A full complement of experienced teachers 
engaged. The Musical Department will be under the special di- 
rection of Prof I. V. Flagler of Albany, so wiiely and favorably 
known as an Organist and Pianist. The Department of French 
will be under the care of Mons. Lajoie of Paris. The whole 
school urder the daily supervision of the Principal. A thorough 
education guaranteed to all ciligent pupils. For information ia 
regard to terms address L, F. BEECHER, Principal. 
W oorsTOCK ACADEMY. 

The ra.! Term of this Inst'tution will commence August 
20, 1662, Thorough instructions.given in Common and Higher 
English branches, Ancient and Modern Languages. Students 
preparing for college, or for teaching. will receive special at- 
tention, For further pafticulars address G. O, HOPKINS, 
Principal, South Woodstock, Conn. 


Fort EDWARD INSTITUTE, 
WASHINGTON CO.,, N. Y. 

$36 for Board and Common English branches, 14 weeks, Spe- 
cial provisions and terms for Ladies, A first class Commercial 
College for Gentlemen, Unsurpassed advantages in Languages 
and Music at low rates, The best arranged and most successful 
Seminary in the State. Fall Term, August 21. Apply for new 
Catalogue or for rooms to Rev. Joseph E. King, Fort Edward, N.Y, 


PRENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 

Troy, N. Y.—The Thirty- ninth Annual Session of this Insti- 
tution for instruction in the ap ar Puyrsicat, and 
Narvra. Sciences, will commence on Wednesday, Sept. 17, 1862, 
Appropriate quarters, and a fall sepply of apparatus, will be pro- 
vided, so that all the Courses of Instruction can be given precisely 
as heretofore. The new buildings for the Institute will be placed 
on a more commanding site, and be constructed as soon as possible, 


ANNUAL REGISTER. containing full in’ can be ob- 
tained — Pref. CHARLES DROWNE, Director. C 
H ARRISON’S 























IMPROVED 
EUROPEAN KITCHENSRS, 


ALL SIZES, PRICES FROM $30 TO $200, 
MADE 3Y 


BRAMHALL, DEANE & O@., 


No. 442 BROADWAY. - 





} 


7, G SELLEW, * 7 | 


Having completed 3, superior New Style of Patterns, we are 
properes te!barniah at tow raten, wholesale or retell, 
SIMONDS’ PATENT FURNACES FOR MASONRY, 
Simonds’ Patent Portable Furnaces or Parlor Heaters, Registers, 
Ventilators, etc,, in every variety. 
FURNACES put up in the best manner and warranted to give 
Exclusive sale given to dealers eut of the city. 

CULVER, SIMONDS & 00., 
No, 52 Cliff street, New York: 


B. W. MERRIAM 





HAS THE BEST ASSORTMENT OF 
LOOKING-GLASSES 
IN AMERICA, 
And at prices lower than any other dealer, 
Mawuractory AnD WAREHOUSE, 
— No. 84 CHATHAM sakes, Naw Yous. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
T° CHURCHES. 


COMMITTEES ABOUT BUILDING, ENLARGING, or DE- 
CORATING their HOUSES OF WORSHIP, desiring to combine 
BEAUTY and DURABILITY with ECONOMY, can obtain val- 
uable information by reading D'ORSAY'’S PAMPHLET on 
CHURGH DECORATION. 

Sent free to the Middle and Eastern states, , 

Address J. STANLY D’ORSAY, 556 Broadway, N. Y. 


W !G-MAKER AND ARTIST IN HAIR. 
No. 3%5 Broadway. New York 


LOUIS BASTET, 
Sole Inventor of ILLUSION WIGS and TOUPEES, 
ee And manufacturer of ali kinds of Haman Hair Work. 
To INVALIDS. 
Physicians in many cases find it necessary to prescribe Ale 
to their patients. A fine article of Dunlep’s celebrated manufae 


ture put up in pints, tbree dozen in a case, may be had : 
Hage Terms Paam. 2.20045 csccrccccoss $4 50 per case, 
uw 


3 
W. MARR, Sole Agent, 
No. 69 Liberty st., New York. 


AXBTIFICIAL LEGS AND ARMS, SELPHO’S 
Patent, the best substitutes for Lost Limbs the world of 
science hes ever invented. Address WM. SELPHO, Mechanical 
Surgeon to the U. S. Army and Navy, No. 516 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE PALMER ARM AND LEG. 


MADE ONLY BY THE INVENTOR, 
CLINTON HALL, GROUND FLOOR, ASTOR PLACE, N. Y¥. 

















B,. FRANK PALMER, Surgeon Artist to the Government Hos- 
pitals, Inventor of the Palmer Arm and Leg, in order to supply 
the unexampled demand of the Army and Navy, has greatly in- 
creased his facilities at the National Studio in Philadelphia, and 
opened capacious rooms in New York and Boston. The Palmer 
Limbs will be provided for mutilated soldiers of very limited 
means at prime cost, it being the Inventor’s design to supply all 
patriotic men who lose limbs in the country’s service. 

CAUTION.—No other Person (whether formerly in the Firm 
or in the employ of PALMER & CO.) has now the right to con- 
struct or repair the Patent Limbs for the Company in New York, 
Inquire for or address the Inventor at the new office of PALMER 
& CO., on the ground floor. 


GOMES & BROWN, 


SOLICITORS OF 

PENSIONS, BOUNTIES, BACK PAY, and other claims against 
the Government. 

Orrices: No. 2 Park place, N. ¥., and No. 476 Seventh street, 
Washington, D. C. 

D. E. SOMES, LUCIAN BROWN, 
Washington, D. C. New York City. 

We invite those having, or about to have, claims of the above 
description, to a consultation with us, believing that our superior 
facilities for avoiding delay, and moderate charges, will be muck 
to the claimant’s interest. 

All instructions sent by mail. Call or send for Circular con- 
taining information and references. 


paAvin Ww. LEWIS, 
No. 62 Pgzart Sraeer, 
PRODUCE COMMISSION MERCHANT. 

Particular attention paid to sale of Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, 

Consignments eolicited. Inquiries relative to market or sale of 
property here replied to. Cash advances made when required, 
and prompt account, sales, ard remittances assured. 

REFERS TO 


R. H. Lowry, Esq., Cashier Bank of the Republic; or A. E. 
Orr, Esq., of Messrs, David Daws & Co., New York. 


COLES & FERRIS, 


(Successors ro JOHN J. CAPE & CO.,) 


Wholesale Dealers in Smoked Hams, Shoulders, Bacon and Beef, 
Smoked.and Pickled Tongues, Pork and Lard, 


Nos, 263, 265, and 267 BROOME STREET, 
Betwrrn ALLEN AND OROHARD 8TS., 
New York. 











Barax G. Coxss. 
Frank A. FERais, 


W =. M. DE ee te 
CHEESEMONGER AND BACON FACTOR, 
Nos. 144 anp 462 Broapwar, 
has always on hand the finest Hams and Bacon, Butter and 
Cheese, that can be found in the city, and at such prices as defy 
competition, Liiiy’s HaMs are cured on a principle not hereto- 


fore practiced, being cured simply with dry salt, and warranted 
to give the best satisfaction. 


H P STANLEY, 
~* COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


° AND 
DEALER IN FRUIT AND PRODUCE, 
No. 50 State Srrewr, Curcaco. 
N.B.—In the Fruit Trade we iavite correspondence previous to 
shipment. There is great choice in the style of package, and in 
the routes and times of shipment, etc. 


J. 0. WHITEHOUSE, ‘ 


Nos. 281 and 283 FULTON 8T., BROOKLYN, 


From his long experience and the extensive patrenage con ferred 
by a discriminating public, now offers without further qualifica 
tion a 


SUPERIOR STOCK OF BOOTS AND SHOES, 

Embracing every variety of 
Lapizs’ AND GENTLEMEN'S, 

Missks’ AND CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS, SHOES, AND GAITERS, 

Made of the best material, and manufactured by the most artrstie 
workmen the country affords, and which I warrant will give 

ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

Ladies’ Walking Gaiters and Balmorals of beautiful style and 

finish ; also Glove Kid, together with Gent’s Patent Leather, Cal 
Skin, Kid, and Morocco Boots. Youths’ and Children’s Gaiters 


and Balmorals of all descriptions. 
With the extensive stock constantly receiving, and manufas- 














tured expressly for our retail trade, my stock consists of some of 
= best rn work ever offered in this city, at the very lowest 
prices. 


we and Shoes made to order on PLUMER’S PATENT 
’ 

Boots and Shoes manufactured on these Lasts are comfortable 
from the first wearing, and require no ‘“ BREAKING IN,” and 
therefore more durable. 

" J. 0. WHITEHOUSE. 


KVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
LOWE’S IMPROVED PRINTING-PRESSES are the Best, 

, most Durable Portable Card and Job Presses ever mad 
and have: been awarded Silver Medals. Many are saving an 
making money by using one. A comfortable living may be ob- 
tained in any city or with a small outlay. The Press is so 
simple a boy of twelve can de common and fancy printing with 
ase. Cards, Bill-Heads, Labels, Circulars, etc., can be printed at 
a trifling expense. Price of Presses: No, 1, $5; No. 2, $10; No. 
3, $15; No. 4, $20. Printing Offices, including Press: No. 1, $10; 
No, 2, $20 No. 3, $30; No. 4, $40. Send for a Circular to the 
Le PRESS COMPANY, No, 13 Water street, Boston, 

AGENTS WANTED, with or without Capital. 


T RVING HOUSE, 
NEW YORK, 


BROADWAY AND TWELFTH STREET, 
° Entrance on Twelfth street. 











This House is now open for the accommodation of families and 
transient guests, and will be conducted upon the European plan. 
There is a good Restaurant in the House for the use of the guests, 
also a large Dining. Lunch, and Oyster Room in the Basement, 
Entrance No. 625 Broadway. ox cp 
CHAS W. NASH, | Proparxtons. 


SIGNS, BANNERS, ETC. 
DECORATIVE AND ORNAMENTAL PAINTING, 
JOHN GIBBs, sr., Artist, 





GOLD SIGNS of Be oon (tye y Darehunney Hp ith all 
a or 
the Modern Improvements. “ 


MILITARY FLAGS, CIVIC & SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, 
EMPLOYMENT !—AGENTS WANTED -IN 
Machine ffered 

every offe caves lecular sent, by wk lary or oe with 








AND STATE FAIRS. 
OVER 2,500: IN USE !! 


COOK’S SUGAR EVAPORATOR, 


KO) OTHER EVAPORATOR Has MADE SORGHO SUGAR 


Pamphlet, etc. 








Nos. 34 and 36 Vesey street, New York. 


BLYMYERS, BATES& DAY, 


FST PREMIUMS AT TWENTY NATIONAL | 





No. 190 Williem st, N.Y. 
BT, TROY BELLS OF ALL SIZES, HUNG 


PATENT ROTARY ¥ ETO. 
For Circulars address JONES'S 00., Trey, M..¥.. 


“J, D. WEST. & 0O.—MY DEAR Sina: 


the PUMP is working 
one adopted summer works Sense bebcilnae 
more satisfactory, ae have confidenee 


one will not disgrace the good name of the kind. 





The above is said of WEST’S IMPROVED PUMP, sold at He. 
to know whether 





SAFES. SAFES. 


THE CRISIS 


FIRE, BURGLARS, AND BAMPNESS, 
have effected an arrangement whereby they are 


Sefe, and our Mr. Marvin during twenty years’ manufac 
ture and sale of the Wilder Patent Safe under the name of Stearns 


4 Marvin. Upward of 20,0(0 Safes now in use made by the above 
will the public to judge what they u08 
tly, and we hereby guarantee that Safes now ha 
not their equal in the world as 
FIRE, BURGLARS, AND DAMPNESS. 
MARVIN & OO.,’ 


No. 265 Broadway, Sole Depot, 


A large stock of the Wilder Patent Safes now on hand, and 
parties wishing them will be supplied at very reduced prices. . 


[HE ROTARY LOCK, FOR HALL Doo 
Key and ine ¢ against Pick ‘Locks. Those having onee 
used this Lock will have no other. In fact it has no competiter. 
MARVIN & es ad 
No. 265 Broadway, 
Sole Depot for Alarm, Patent, Fire, Burglar,and Damp Proof 
WILLIAMS & 


C. Ww. 
(Formerly Wiit1ame & Orvis’s) 


UNEQUALED DOUBLE THREAD FAMILY 
SEWING-MACHINES. 


Prices according to Style and Finish, ranging from $25 upwards. 

These Machines have long been known in New England and 

the West, and have there earned a richly merited popularity. 
EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED. 

Send for Circular Agents Wanted, 

Manufactory in Boston, Salesroom and office 323 Washington st, 


ALBUMS, CARTES DE VISITE OF DIS- 
tinguished Characters, etc. Wedding and Visiting Garda, 
Note Papers and Envelops of English and French manufacture, at 
McLEE’S, Engraver, 

No. 695 Broad way. 


‘6 A BEAUTIFUL MICROSCOPE, MAGNIFY- 
ing 500 times, for 28 cents, (specie or coin ;) 5 of dif- 
ferent powers for $1. Mailedfrec. Address 
F. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass.” 
PURE CATAWBA WINE. FOR MEDICINAL, 
Sacramental, and Family Use. Made with great care from 
a oF ~~ — Be 96 50 tor ee — 
sg hte JOSEPH KINSEY. Ohie. 


A FRIEND IN NEED—TRY IT !—DR. 
SWEET’S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT, the great external 
remedy of the age, prepared from the recipe of Dr. Stephen 
Sweet of Connecticut, the celebrated bone-setter, whose fame is 
unrivaled by that of any living man. It is a certain and imme- 
diate cure for Rheumatism, Gout, Neuralgia, Sprains, Bruises, 
Cuts, Wounds, Sores, Burns, Scalds, Piles, Lumbago, Headache 
Toothache, and all Rheumatic and Nervous Di ers, External 
Injuries, etc. All sufferers should give it a trial, RICHARD- 
SON & CO., Proprietors, Norwich, Conn. MORGAN & ALLEN, 
Agents, No. 46 Cliff street, New ¥ork. 

HAIR 


GAY'S CELEBRATED 


RESTORATIVE. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 
$1,000. PREMIUM. $1,000. 
Will cause hair to grow on bald heads ; will restore gray or 
diseased haie to its 
ORIGINAL CONDITION AND COLOR. 

Will prevent the hair from falling off, and mote a new 
and healthy growth ; completely eradicates dandruff; will 
prevent and cure nervous headache ; will give to the 
hair a clean, glossy appearance, and is a cer- 
tain cure for all diseases of the head. 

Price 78 cents ; three botiles for $2. 








Co.'s 

















It is a perfect and complete dressing for the hair. Read the 
following testimonials : 

U. 8, Mansuat’s Orrics, New Yor, Nov. 6, 1861. 
WH. GRAY, Esq. 

Deaz Siz : Two months ago my head was almost eatirely bald, 
and the little hair I had was all gray and falling out very fast, 
until I feared I should lose all. I commenced using your Hair 
Restorative, and it immediately stopped the hair falling off and 
goon restored the color ; and after using two bottles my head is 
completely covered with a healthy growth of hair, and of the 
same color it was in early manhood. I take great pleasure im 
recommending your excellent Hair Restorative,and you may 
also refer any doubting person to me, 

RoBERT MURRAY, U. 8. Marshal, 
Southern District, New York, 





Wast Farus, Jan. 31, 1862. 
Mr. WM. GRAY. 


Dzar Stx: Last fall I lost nearly all my hair by typhoid 
fever— what little there was remaining was fast falling out, € 
got two bottles of your Restorative and immediately commenced 
using it. It far exceeded my expectations. My hair ceased fall- 
ing out at once, and in three weeks it began to come in rapidly, 
and now is much thicker than before my sickness, I consider 
your Harr Restorative an invaluable discovery, and can highly 
recommend it, Yours truly, GEO. H, GOODSELL, 

Pastor of M. B. Church, West Farms, N. ¥. 

For sale by the proprietor, 

. a WM. GRAY, 
at the Restorative Depot, 
No. 301 BROADWAY, New York 
Also for sale at No. 685 Broadway, and by ail Druggists. 


EMPIRE SPRING. 


Spring is bottled with the utmost om 
ee suitable for axportation, by the sab- 


oP te, 
i 


Bold at Retail by all Draggists and Hotels generally. 

All orders for EMPIRE SPRING WATER directed to me of 
Saratoga, N. Y., or to my 

SOUTHERN DEPOT, No. 12 JOHN S8T., NEW YORE, 
will receive prompt attention. 





Rit 
streng 
soriber, 


The Corks of all genuine Empire Water are 
branded thus: 


D. A. KNOWLTOR, 


IPHE HORRID BARBARITY OF THE SOUTH 
is only equaled by the seductive and destroying powers of 
the Lightning Fly-Killer. It is rendered attractive to Flies, and 
kills instantly. You will see them dead and dying within five 
minutes, Darken all the windows but one, and there place 
Fly-Killer. Every Fly will find it in the courre of the day, and 
die. Remember, it is the Lightning Fly-Killer that does this, 
Nothing else will do it. 


THE DEAD-SHOT FOR BED-BUGS 
Is certain and inmmediate death to thesanoxious pests. It breaks 
up their nests, destroys their eggs, and is a besom of destruction 
to all that venture near, 
Both articles for sale by McKESSON & ROBBINS, 
New York, and by the Draggists generally. 'e 


INDRED DISEASES OF 
De et owe be more effectually cured by & 
drugs. ISAAC MoGAY, Cracker 


%s Ervalenta) than by 
, No. 219 Forsyth Am 4 
New York. 


R. MARSHALL’S SNUFF 
D Is now well known to be the best article to be found 
curing the Catarrh, Cold in the Head, and the Headache. 
rges out all obstructions, strengthens the Glands, and gives a. 
Ithy action to the parts affected. For sale everywhere. 


mesithy achon 0 ee ee eee 
MATHEWS’ VENETIAN HAIR-DYE.—THS 
celebrated Dye was first prepared in 1845; since that 4 
it has been UsED BY THOUSANDS, and in no instance has it failed 
SATISFACTION. 
OnE VENETIAN DYE is the cheapest in the world. Its priee 
is ONLY FIFTY CENTS, and each bottle contains DOUBLE THE QUAB- 
TITY OF DYE contained in those usually sold for oNz DOLLAR. 
THE VENETIAN DYE is the safest composition of ite class. 1% 
is WARRAMEED NOT TO IXJURE the hair or the scalp in the slightest 








vegetable nutritious cracker (Da 





f 
permenent as the ay ri not, in any manner, interfere with 
THE VENETIAN D + in , interfere wit 


ye ever used. 
all dru Prepared on) A, lL. MATHEWS, 
font t, No. I eliar otsect, Mow Tork. 


General Agen =r 
WEALT SICKNE$ 
HEALTH IS Af TH, AND 





Bead and see if Dr. Ayer's Medicines do not do something to 
Cxicago, 12th November, 1859. 
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